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KEARTH’S EASTER FAITH 


T is a holy legend that when Jesus was born in Beth- 

lehem of Judea all the demons of war fled in affright 

to their nether caves. The gates of Janus were shut, 

for no squadrons passed thru to fight the world over. 
The angels flocked down and filled the plain with songs of 
glad peace among goodwilling men, while the very crys- 
talline spheres that bear the stars of heaven rang like 
cymbals in silver chime, for heaven had come down to 
dwell forever on earth with men. But Jesus and the 
virgin mother fled to Egypt and then to Nazareth and 
thence to Calvary’s cross; and cruel Moloch with all his 
sullen crew recovered courage and remounted their old 
thrones in their old temples. 

Jesus rose from the grave, but earth was slow to 
know her Easter morn. One said, “The Lord is risen” 
and another replied, “He is risen indeed and has ap- 
peared unto Simon,” but Rome knew it not, and Janus 
opened wider his gates. So the centuries have moved 
on and the sanctities of heaven still stand thick as stars 
in their station about the throne of God, for the Easter 


hope still lingers while the weary earth waits for the 
time when heaven shall come down again to take its 
promised rest with men. 

Sight is blind, but faith’s celestial hope shines inward 
and sees things invisible to mortal sight; she sees be- 
yond and thru the cannon smoke the gleam of the New 
Jerusalem, and above the roar of battle she hears the 
Easter joy. 

Never till now out of the gates of war have such 
thickset legions hasted before. It must be that two 
thousand years of wrong are close to their end and the 
bottomless pit of war will be closed and locked fast, 
while out of heaven Truth and Justice shall descend to 
dwell with men, and a scrap of paper with the nations’ 
promises engrossed upon it shall be strong enough to 
bind the world in one, while bayonets and mortars and 
sea-planes and Zeppelins and super-dreadnoughts are 
flung into the scrap-heap of ancient history or fly with 
monarchies and despotisms and other follies into the 
limbo at the back side of the world. 


WATER POWER, ELECTRICITY AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


FTER steam, electricity. After coal, water power. 
So runs the course of industrial progress. 

We are well embarked upon the electrical age. We 
have only taken the first step into the age of water 
powers. 

Four years ago (unfortunately, no later figures are 
available), thirty million horse power of electrical 
power were in use in the United States. Of this less 
than one-sixth was created by the use of the energy of 
falling waters. 

Nearly five million horse power of electricity were 
being generated by water power for industrial uses. 
But the estimated potential water power resources of the 
whole country were somewhere between a minimum of 
twenty-eight million horse power and a maximum of 
fifty-four million horse power. There is available for 
development from six to eleven times as much water 
power as was then being used for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes. 

How shall we go about to avail ourselves of this vast 
natural resource? No more important problem of na- 
tional development on the material side lies before us 
as a people. Power is the prime requisite of modern in- 
dustry; and as a source of power falling water is 
nique. It is perennial. You burn coal to make steam to 
zenerate electricity to turn the wheels of a mill, and 
the coal is gone. You must dig other coal out of the 
erth and begin over again. Some day your coal will be 
al gone. You harness your electric generator to a wheel 
turned by a waterfall and generate your electricity; 


and tomorrow other water has taken its place, and the 
day after and next week and next year, and so on for- 
ever. The water will work for you and never tire, never 
give out. 

On another page we print an article which describes 
in graphic style the industrial possibilities of electrical 
power. They run from the electric range in the kitchen 
and the electrically driven sewing machine to the ex- 
traction of nitrogen from the air for the making of 
fertilizers for the farm and high explosives for national 
defense. With such great resources awaiting utilization 
and such manifold uses to which the power can be prof- 
itably applied, the way should be opened as rapidly as 
possible for their development. To this end new legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

Two bills are now before Congress—the Shields bill 
and the Ferris bill—looking toward such development. 
The Ferris bill deals with water powers in national for- 
ests; the Shields bill with water powers on navigable 
streams. 

The purpose of both bills is in essence good. But each 
bill contains provisions which would give away too much 
that belongs to the public and that ought to be retained 
in public ownership and control. 

The case against these bills as they now stand has 
been set forth by Gifford Pinchot, the father of the con- 
servation movement: 

The Shields bill, now before the Senate, gives to the 
power interests without compensation the use of water power 


on navigable streams. The amount of water power these 
streams will supply is larger by far than all the power of 
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every kind now in use in the United States. It pre- 
tends to, but does not, enable the people to take back their 
own property at the end of fifty years, for in order to do so, 
under the bill, the government would have to pay the un- 
earned increment, and to take over whole lighting systems 
of cities and whole manufacturing plants. Private corpora- 
tions are authorized to seize upon any land, private or 
public, they choose to condemn. 

Bills which gave away public water powers without due 
compensation were vetoed by President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Taft. The Shields bill would do precisely the same 
thing today. 

Another water power bill, the Ferris bill, relating to the 
— lands and national forests, was in the main a good 

ill as it passed the House. As reported to the Senate, it 
encourages monopoly by permitting a corporation to take 
as many public water power sites as it may please. Under 
it the corporations could not even be kept from fastening 
upon the Grand Canyon, the greatest natural wonder on 
this continent. This bill takes the care of water powers on 
national forests from the experienced and competent 
Forest Service, and gives it to the Interior Department, thus 
entailing duplication and needless expense. 

We are not so much concerned as is Mr. Pinchot over 
the prospect of a monopoly in water powers and elec- 
trical generation. As Mr. Easton points out on another 
page, the electrical power business is a natural monop- 
oly; and the way to deal with a natural monopoly is not 
to try to prohibit it, but to control it. Aside from this 
criticism of the bills, however, Mr. Pinchot’s points seem 
well taken. It is a great pity that the praiseworthy at- 
tempt to open up this great natural resource to general 
usefulness should be thus accompanied by an attempt to 
loosen the public control and to grant undue privileges to 
private interests. Private capital which is prepared to 
undertake the pioneer work of developing a new indus- 
trial field ought in fairness and in the general interest to 
be treated with generosity. But such generosity need not 
be so lavish as to be shortsighted. If we give away in 
haste now too much in order to encourage the bringing 
into use of the water powers of the country, we shall 
repent at leisure when the pioneer period is over. 

Legislation embodying the basic principles of the 
Ferris and the Shields bills ought to be passed by Con- 
gress without delay. But the unsound details of both 
these bills should be ruthlessly cut out. If Congress 
passes the bills in their present form, much of the 
splendid work that was involved in the conservation 
movement will have been in vain. 








AN OBSTACLE TO PEACE 

AST week we discussed the terms of peace which 

had been suggested by various responsible and ir- 
responsible parties in the belligerent countries. Some 
of them are not irreconcilable, but there is one serious 
difficulty in the way of coming to terms, and that is the 
agreement among the Allies that none of them shall 
negotiate terms of peace without the approval of all of 
the others. This pact has been signed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Japan and Russia. Besides these 
the Allies must consider the claims of Serbia, Monte- 
negro and Portugal, which have taken part in the 
conflict, and of Greece, Persia and Albania, which have 
without resistance permitted the Allies to use their 
territory for purposes of warfare. Now the interests 
and ambitions of these twelve nations are quite as much 
at variance with each other as they are with those of 
the Teutonic Powers. It is literally impossible to devise 
a form of settlement which would be satisfactory to all 
of them even if the Allies should win so complete a 
victory as to be able to dictate any terms they liked. 


\ 


Yet, according to the agreement, no peace can be con- 
cluded except by the consent of each and every one of 
the Allied Powers. It would seem, then, that this pact, 
while it has united and strengthened the Allies, will 
inevitably tend to prolong the war. 

Suppose, for instance, that the French and British 
succeed in driving the Germans out of France and Bel- 
gium. Will they go on fighting for another year or so 
in order that Russia may gain Constantinople, Serbia 
may gain Croatia, and Italy may gain the Tyrol? These 
territories have never belonged to Russia, Serbia and 
Italy, but they are now fighting for them and would 
certainly not be content with any peace which did not 
secure them. 

Or, to take another hypothetical case, suppose Ger- 
many should declare her willingness without more ado to 
relinquish and indemnify Belgium, France and Russia, 
but insisted upon getting back German Southwest Africa. 
These three Powers would undoubtedly be disposed to 
accept the offer. England also might think that this 
arid land was not worth much longer fighting at a cost 
of $20,000,000 a day. But how could the London Gov- 
ernment induce the Boers to surrender to Germany the 
country which they have conquered at their own ex- 
pense in men and money? And if General Smuts suc- 
ceeds in conquering German East Africa this also will 
be removed from the available trading stock in case 
peace has to be made by any kind of bargaining process. 

It is easy enough to start a war. A Serbian youth 
with a revolver in his hand could do it. But to stop a 
war such as this will puzzle the wisest brains of the 
world. 





PRIVATE ENTERPRISE NOT DOWNED YET 


T a political club luncheon a Wall Street business 

man, discussing effects of the European war upon 
the financial future of America, characterized the indus- 
trial and economic organization of Germany as the most 
efficient ever devised by a nation, and a United States 
Senator, continuing the discussion, suggested that “a 
most ominous result of this war’ may be the national- 
ization of industry in the German Empire. 

These opinions were not pro-German utterances. They 
were the judgments of men whose sympathies are with 
the enemies of the nation whose efficiency was recog- 
nized. They sound strange in a land where, hitherto, 
business men and politicians have tirelessly “exposed” 
the unfitness of government to carry on business, and 
the mischievousness of governmental “meddling” in in- 
dustry. 

To offset the heresy of Mr. Kies and Senator Burton, 
Mr. Sydney Brooks has been pointing out the danger 
of giving over to a government the manufacture of mu- 
nitions of war, an industry which not a few individual- 
ists would surrender to the state, along with the coinage 
of money and the handling of the mails. Mr. Brooks re- 
views England’s experience since the summer of 1914, 
and shows that the situation would have been desperate 
but for the resources of private enterprise, which Mr. 
Lloyd-George had the wisdom to foster and to comman- 
deer. 

There has been a great deal of premature assumption 
that the war has demonstrated the truth of the socialist 
contention, or of the Bismarckian state-socialist as- 
sumption, that a comprehensive public organization and 
control of industry and commerce are more economical 
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and immensely more efficient than an individualistic sys- 
tem, 

The war is not over yet, and, above all, the economic 
recuperation from its devastations has not yet begun. 
The reliance of France and England is chiefly on the 
wealth, the initiative, and adaptability of a social order 
in which private enterprise is largely left free. There is 
every indication now that this social order as developed 
in Western Europe and the United States is proving 
more adequate to the demands made upon it than the 
paternalism of Germany is. 

It will be well to suspend judgment until, as we say at 
election time, the returns are all in. Perhaps it will ap- 
pear that in this matter, as in so many other practical 
affairs, the extremists are unsafe guides. Perhaps the 
nation which is careful not to destroy the splendid en- 
ergy, the inventiveness and the fine flexibility of indi- 
vidual enterprise, but which, thru governmental action, 
coérdinates it, regulates it with reference to the con- 
servation of resources, to the needs of different regions 
and to the just claims of all citizens, and, in time of 
danger, commandeers its products, may in the long run 
give the best account of itself. 








CONGRESSIONAL AND COLLEGIATE ETHICS 


ONGRESS has again voted that we the people pay 
them the substantial and agreeable sum of 20 cents 
a mile whenever they travel to and from the capital on 
our business. 
And we once heard of a board of trustees of a certain 
college (name deleted by the censor) who voted them- 
selves honorary degrees. 


—_ 
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SANCTA SIMPLICITAS 


OR religious simpleness, not to say silliness, com- 

mend us to a law recently enacted by the New Jersey 
Legislature and signed by the Governor. It is so 
grotesque that it might seem that it was a joke per- 
petrated on the people of the state. A bill was intro- 
duced requiring that in the public schools of the state 
three verses from the Bible should be read every day. 
Of course that raised a religious row. It was to be 
presumed that the reading would be from the Protestant 
version of the Bible and the Catholics objected. It was 
also thought likely that the verses might be taken from 
the New Testament and to that the Jews objected. 
Whereupon the bill was amended so as to take the 
verses from the Old Testament, and in that form it 
was passed, so the veracious papers tell us. It would 
seem then that in politics the Catholics do not count 
as much as the Jews. 

This story illustrates the absurdity of trying to make 
the state teach religion. The only reason for requiring 
passages from the Bible to be read in public schools is 
to teach reverence for the Bible as a book of religion. 
The public schools are for the children, for all the chil- 
dren, Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic, Christian 
or Pagan. To impose the religion of one section of the 
people upon all children would be an interference with 
parental authority and right worth fighting against. 
Religion is a matter between man and God, not between 
man and the state. We would not trust the state to 
teach religion, not even our own religion. In the very 
interest of religion we would resent the impertinence of 


the state in meddling with religion in the schools as 
much as in our factories. 

What a farce such a law could be made by an irrev- 
erent teacher! 





THOSE MUZZLED SEA DOGS 


OME good people are greatly excited because Sec- 
retary Daniels will not permit the naval officers to 
go on the Chautauqua platforms and write magazine 
articles to accelerate public opinion for preparedness. 
The country, they say, is entitled to the best expert 


. opinion available on the subject. 


So it is. But they seem to forget that Congress every 
year is accustomed to call the chief officers of the army 
and navy before it for advice when the military bills 
come up for discussion. The people and the press have 
free access to the hearings at the time and to the print- 
ed testimony afterwards. They can always learn exactly 
what the army and navy want. 

But it is no more proper, say, for Admiral Fiske to 
go about the country telling the people how many bat- 
tleships they should require Congress to authorize, than 
it would be for Ambassador Gerard to go on the stump. 
to force Congress to appropriate money to erect a new 
embassy for the American Ambassador in Berlin. 








WHAT ARE LUXURIES? 


HE British Government, besides its other embar- 

rassments, has now to decide one of the most puz- 
zling questions of economics, namely, where is the divid- 
ing line between necessities and luxuries to be drawn? 
Because the ships are all needed to supply the army and 
because of the desire to keep money in the country, the 
British Board of Trade is rapidly extending its list of 
prohibited imports. Among the commodities which may 
not be imported even from the British colonies without 
special license are practically all kinds of china ware, 
hardware, wooden ware, basket ware, yarns, soaps, play- 
ing cards, toys, musical instruments, cutlery and auto- 
mobiles for private use. War devours theories as it does 
everything else, so it is not surprizing to find free-trade 
England in this emergency going far beyond the wildest 
dreams of protectionism. 

Besides putting an embargo'on imported superfluities 
the editors and the ministers (both political and ecclesi- 
astical) are preaching the duty of economy and holding 
up for emulation the almost forgotten virtue of thrift. 
They even in some cases go so far as to set an example 
t« the commonalty. For instance, Reginald McKenna, 
who as Chancellor of the Exchequer doubtless realizes 
better than his colleagues the necessity of cutting down 
expenses, has given up his motor car and may daily be 
seen and admired walking to Parliament and council 
meetings—and in so doing, it would seem, wasting many 
of the hours for which his country pays him hand- 
somely. But is the reason why he does not take a train 
or the tuppenny tube that he wants to save yet more 
money, or to set a still better example? 

But in the articles specified as dispensable luxuries in 
the embargo lists and in most of the exhortations to 
economy, there is one curious omission, that is, alco- 
holic liquors. The possible savings and benefits to be 
derived by a temporary abstinence from these enticing 
beverages are not talked about much except by certain 
unfashionable and fanatical sects known as noncon- 
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formists and certain disagreeable people like Lloyd 
George. But Lloyd George, when last year he said that 
drink was as great a danger to the country as the Ger- 
mans, got speedily squelched. He was hit from both 
sides—from the laboring classes, who considered them- 
selves insulted, and from the peerage—commonly called 
the beerage—who thought their craft was in danger. 
Since then he has kept his mouth shut, no easy thing 
for him, so evidently he was hard hit. 

It did occur to some British statesmen that the coun- 
try might without serious injury get along for a while 
on beer and whisky without importing champagne and 
other expensive wines. But as soon as it was mentioned 
a great howl came from across the Channel. France 
gave unmistakable evidence that she would regard it as 
an unfriendly act if an embargo were put on her most 
profitable export. So that project was dropt. 

One bishop ventured to suggest to his clergy that 
they might well leave off liquor during the war, but 
straightway the church papers were filled with letters 
from indignant vicars and dons, who protested against 
such an interference with their dietary. The King, who 
took the pledge for the war and banished all intoxicants 
from the palace, has relapsed, on the advice of physi- 
cians, since his accident, tho why they should think wine 
would make him stick on his horse better is not clear. 

But it does not matter, because his loyal subjects de- 
clined to follow his example of abstinence. On the con- 
trary, they spent $87,480,000 more on alcoholic bever- 
ages in 1915 than they did in 1914. Their drink bill for 
last year was $909,790,000, and probably they are now 


spending a billion dollars a year on something which . 


many people in the United States and England manage 
to get along without. The war has cost Great Britain 
about $7,500,000,000. If we subtract from this the loans 
to other countries, which will presumably be repaid, and 
the money spent on feeding the soldiers, who would 
have had to be fed and clothed anyhow, tho not so well 
in time of peace, we should have left, using the esti- 
mate of Sir George Paish, a net loss to the country of 
about $2,500,000,000. If, then, Great Britain should go 
dry, as Russia has, its total war losses could be paid up 
within the next three years, not allowing anything for 
the gain in industrial efficiency and the saving from the 
crime and impaired health which incidentally results 
from the consumption of a billion dollars’ worth of 
liquor a year. 





THE SHIP OF THE DESERT 


T is now in order for one of our modern manufac- 

turers of folklore to write the story of “How the 
Camel’s Nose Was Put Out of Joint.” The war has 
proved that the true “ship of the desert” is the automo- 
bile. The arid plateaus of German Southwest Africa 
were overrun by General Botha with an army on wheels 
propelled by gasoline. The rapid advance of the Russians 
from the Caspian to Kermanshah was accomplished 
by means of the motor car. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish who were to come up from the Persian Gulf to meet 
them depended on the old-fashioned camel trains. But 
the camels were stampeded and captured or killed by 
the Arabs so the British expedition was left stranded 
while the Russians still sweep on thru the Persian 
desert. The French have found the Sahara no barrier 
to their advance toward Timbuktu and the tourist may 


now traverse the dead heart of Australia where many 
a pioneer has laid him down to die. 

Poor old camel! He thought he held the record for 
speed and endurance when he could carry his rider at 
the rate of fifty miles a day for five days without drink- 
ing. But the automobile can go as far in an hour as the 
camel in a day. Possibly in thick sand a padded foot may 
have an advantage over a pneumatic tire, but it is evi- 
dent that the day of the camel has gone. Some three 
thousand years he has been in the service of man, but 
nobody loves him and all will be glad to get rid of the 
ugly, stupid, awkward, vicious and ill-smelling brute. 
Henceforth his place is in the zodlogical garden, where 
he may survive to convince future generations that 
there really was such an animal. The gasoline motor 
sometimes acts badly and smells likewise, but it is more 
dependable and lovable than the camel. 








IN JUSTICE TO MR. BRYAN 


N a recent editorial in these pages the statement was 

made that “the story persists, without denial, that 
when the first ‘Lusitania’ note went to Germany, signed 
with the name of Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Bryan himself told the Austrian Ambassador in 
private conversation that the stern tone of the note was 
intended for effect at home and not abroad.” 

We are in receipt of a letter from Mrs. Bryan, in 
which she assures us that the statement is not true, and 
that it has been officially denied not only by Mr. Bryan 
but by the Austrian Ambassador. 

We deeply regret that these denials had escaped our 
attention, and that in reporting the widely accepted alle- 
gation without being more certain of its accuracy we 
have done Mr. Bryan a deep injustice. 








PROFITEERING 


ANADA, that “young” country where one can still 

pioneer, and where there is a nice blend of imperial 
loyalty and hearty democracy, is having her troubles 
with a political disease from which we in this country 
are, we hope, slowly recovering. Graft and rumors of 
graft fill the newspapers—not in one province alone, nor 
in small matters. There seems to have been railway 
graft in Alberta, public building graft in Manitoba, and 
munitions graft in the Dominion Government. 

The Toronto Globe, reporting the charges brought 
against the shell committee which contracted for muni- 
tions, calls attention to “damning evidence of profiteer- 
ing.” That is a bad business, but a good word. It 
means, we take it, something which bears the same re- 
lation to legitimate industry that privateering bears to 
legitimate commerce, To privateer is to make exor- 
bitant profits by capturing loaded ships; to profiteer is 
to get the same results by capturing loaded contracts. 

Perhaps the word has a wider application. There is 
profiteering whenever by force—economic as well as po- 
litical—extravagant profits are being made at the ex- 
pense of legitimate traders, whether the victims be 
taxpayers, or employees, or consumers. The average 
man of today will not accept the theory that private 
profits are wrong; but he does sympathize with those 
who attack the unreasonable wealth of men who are 
notoriously getting more than their share. He objects to 
profiteering, and sooner or later he will stop it. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























a Villa, on March 27, at- 
—— — tacked the town of 

Guerrero, overcame the 
Carranza garrison, put to death 172 
of his prisoners and held others under 
guard, intending to kill them. Two days 
later, at an early hour in the morning, 
his soldiers were surprized and routed 
by a flying detachment of American 
troops, the Seventh and Tenth Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel George A. 
Dodd. There were about 400 of these 
troopers, and, led by an officer nearly 
sixty-four years old, who is to go on 
the retired list in July next, they had 
ridden fifty-five miles in seventeen 
hours, over a rough country. Altho 
they were weary they at once charged 
upon Villa’s force, which exceeded 500, 
fought a running fight for five hours, 
and then pursued the bandits for ten 
miles. Probably they were glad to take 
a little rest when they knew that the 
Villa men had been scattered and were 
seeking refuge in the mountains. Col- 
onel Dodd’s cavalrymen killed sixty of 
the Villa band. The bodies of thirty 
were left at Guerrero, and the bodies 
of as many more were found at vari- 
ous places in the ten-mile chase. And 
not one American lost his life. Only 
four of our troopers were wounded, 
and their injuries are not of a danger- 
ous character. Among the Mexicans 
killed was General Eliseo Hernandez, 
commanding in Villa’s place because 
the bandit chief was disabled. 

During the attack upon Guerrero, 
two days earlier, one of Villa’s legs 
was broken, and one of his hips was 
shattered by a bullet. When his men 
were surprized by Colonel Dodd, he 
was in a tent. At once his guards placed 
him in a carriage, and he was taken 
away. On the following day the tracks 
made by this carriage were found by 
the pursuing Americans, and it was 
expected that he would soon be cap- 
tured. Colonel Dodd liberated the Car- 
ranza soldiers who had been held for 
execution. The scene of this affair, so 
creditable to our troops, is a broad val- 
ley at the head of the Santa Maria 
River. On the west are the foothills of 
the Continental Divide, and on the east 
a trail leads to Santa Ysobel, where, 
some weeks ago, a party of Villa sol- 
diers murdered eighteen Americans. 
“With Villa permanently disabled,” 
said General Pershing in his brief re- 
port, ‘Lopez wounded and Hernandez 
dead, the blow to Villa’s band is a seri- 
ous one.”” When Colonel Dodd attacked 
Villa’s forces, our troops had been in 
Mexico just two weeks. 

It is now known that Villa had tor- 
tured and then put to death at Minaca, 
ten miles southeast of Guerrero, five 
Americans, one German and one Eng- 
lishman. Among the American victims 
was Dr. A. T. Stell, a practicing physi- 
cian who had gone to Mexico from New 
Orleans. Another was the owner of a 
ranch. Villa had also tortured and 


killed a family of five Mexicans be- 
cause they had been on friendly terms 
with American ranchmen, to whom 
they sold supplies. 


After long delay, 
Carranza per- 
mitted the use of 
the Mexican railroads for the transpor- 
tation of supplies, but under restric- 
tions which forbid the presence of 
guards on the trains and provide that 
the supplies must be shipped from one 
American to another, neither of whom 
is directly connected with the army. 
Supplies have been forwarded on auto 
trucks, of which there are 108 in serv- 
ice, and the government has ordered 
fifty-four more. Felix Diaz has landed 
on the Gulf coast of Mexico with a 
small force. It is said that he has 
strong financial support and will be as- 
sisted by troops from Oaxaca. Large 
purchases of arms and ammunition for 
his use have been made in this country, 
and it is understood that these supplies 
are to be shipped by way of some port 
in the West Indies. A considerable 
number of men in his service have 
crossed the boundary from Guatemala. 

Carranza and his Cabinet are seri- 


Other News About 
Mexico 


ously considering a movement for the 
confiscation of all the property of Cath- 
olic priests in Mexico, and the sale of 
this property to obtain a reserve for 
the forthcoming new issue of currency. 
The value of the present currency has 
fallen to about three cents on the dollar. 
A decree recently issued says that the 
goods of merchants who refuse to take 
it will be seized and sold at auction for 
the benefit of the government. Mer- 
chants who go out of business on ac- 
count of the condition of the currency 
will be treated. in the same way. A 
strike of street railway employees in 
the Mexican capital, for a sixty per 
cent increase of pay, was supprest last 
week by Carranza’s troops. The men 
were forced to resume work, and it is 
said that fourteen promoters of the 
strike, now under arrest, will be shot. 
The adjourned meeting of the Re- 
publican senators at Washington fol- 
lowed the publication of President Wil- 
son’s statement about the circulation of 
false reports along the border designed 
to bring about intervention in the in- 
terest of certain American owners of 
Mexican properties. At this deferred 
conference no action was taken, the 
senators deciding that they would await 
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After Villa’s forces were fought and beaten by Colonel Dodd’s cavalry at Guerrero last Wednes- 
day the American troopers pushed on in a northwesterly direction to find the bandit himself. 
Abundant rumors of his whereabouts had not led to any definite discovery at the time when The 
Independent went to press, and nothing was known except that Villa was somewhere in the 
mountainous country around Guerrero—the proverbial needle in the haystack. The Mexican North- 
western Railroad, passing thru Madera and Temosachic, is carrying American supplies 
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THE “NET” 
Carranza’s troops seem to be able to “encircle” 
Villa, but not to keep him encircled 

















Carter in New York Evening Sun 
SHIFTING SANDS 


developments. In a report or statement 
published by Senator Gallinger it was 
said that the senators did not intend 
to interfere with the President, but 
were anxious that the punitive expedi- 
tion should be protected and the border 
guarded, even if it should be necessary 
to use the militia for that purpose. Our 
government, Mr. Gallinger added, had 
not protected American citizens on one 
side of the line or the other. Mr. Roose- 
velt published a statement in criticism 
of the one issued by the President, say- 
ing that the charges about American 
owners of Mexican properties were 
utterly baseless. Senator Fall, at El 
Paso, insisted that the President should 
make known the names of the men he 
had in mind, as he was misrepresenting 
the people of the border. 


The demands of the four 
great railroad unions, 
which have about 400,- 
000 members, were formally presented 
to all the railroad companies of the 
United States on March 30, and the 
companies are required to reply before 
April 29. They have suggested a con- 
ference. The demands are for an eight- 
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Westermun in Comumous (Ohio) Uispatch 
“WITH UNITED STATES AID” 

Our troops have been “helping Mexico” by beat- 
ing Villa after he had beaten Carranzistas 
hour day and time and a half for all 
overtime. It is asserted by the com- 
panies that the present rates of pay, 
fixed by mediation and arbitration, are 
adequate. They present certain coun- 
ter-claims which were brought up at a 
wage controversy in 1914 and then 
withdrawn by them at the request of 
President Wilson. These relate to con- 
ditions which, it is said, cause double 
payment for some kinds of work. The 
companies declare that if the demands 
should be granted their annual ex- 
penses would be increased by $100,- 
000,000. Prominent representatives of 
the unions say that there will be “a 
fight to a finish.” Last week the 
Switchmen’s Union joined the other 

four unions in making the demands. 

In the anthracite coal case no set- 
tlement has been reached, but the term 
of the existing agreement has been 
prolonged until the end of the negotia- 
tions. It is understood that the com- 
panies will decline to recognize the 
union or to grant the demanded wage 
increase of 20 per cent, with an eight- 
hour day. They may consent to give an 
increase of 5 per cent, with an eight- 
hour day, and some say the men would 
accept 10 per cent. There may be a 
strike of 50,000 bituminous coal min- 
ers in the central Pennsylvania district, 
as the agreement recently signed for 
Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio 
and the Pittsburgh district does not in- 
clude them,.and their demand for a 
wage increase has been rejected. 

A strike of 25,000 silk mill workers 
in Paterson, New Jersey, has been 
averted by the action of the mill own- 
ers. The demand of the employees was 
for a nine-hour day. At first the owners 
offered nine and one half hours from 
May 1, and a reduction to nine hours on 
November 1. This was rejected. As a 
strike one week later was promised, 
the owners yielded. The controversy 
recalled the memorable strike of three 
years ago when several persons were 
killed and the losses of the manufac- 
turers amounted to $10,000,000. One 


Harding in brookiyn tbuyle 
FORBIDDEN? 
Have we obtained Carranza’s permission for our 
soldiers to smoke while in Mexico’ 

of the owners, who has a large and fine 
mill, offered last week to turn the en- 
tire property over to his employees or 
the local unions if they would guaran- 
tee to him 8 per cent on his investment. 

Several strikes of street railway em- 
ployees are in progress. In Toledo the 
cars were tied up because the company 
would not permit its men to wear the 
badges of their new union. A strike in 
Newark, New Jersey, has not prevent- 
ed-use of the cars. In Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, where there has been a 
strike for a long time, twelve cars were 
destroyed and seven wrecked last week 
by mobs of strikers. For two days there 
was great disorder, but no one was ar- 
rested. A bill pending at Albany for the 
creation of a state constabulary has 
been opposed by labor leaders, who 
denounced the constabulary of Penn- 
sylvania, saying that New York ought 
not to have a similar force of ‘‘Cos- 
sacks.” The bill is supported by the 
Chambers of Commerce in the state, 
and by mayors of leading cities. 

There may soon be a strike of 200,- 
000 men in the building trades at New 
York, where 6000 painters are out, de- 
manding an increase from $4 to $5 a 
day. Employers point to the high cost 
of building materials. A thousand 
hardware workmen in Torrington, Con- 
necticut, who went on strike for an ad- 
dition of 10 per cent, were successful 
at the end of two days. In or near Phil- 
adelphia wage advances for about 8000 
employees in half a dozen manufactur- 
ing plants have recently been granted. 
The General Electric Company has de- 
cided to give bonuses amounting to 
more than $3,000,000 in the form of 5 
per cent of the annual pay of all em- 
ployees who have been in its service 
five years, about 50,000 persons. 


The indictments found 
at Youngstown, Ohio, 
against the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, four other steel com- 
panies, and Judge E. H. Gary, chair- 
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man of the Steel Corporation, have 
been quashed, upon the defendant’s 
motion. The companies were accused 
of violating Ohio’s Anti-Trust law be- 
cause they increased the wages of their 
employees by 10 per cent. This ad- 
vance having been granted by the Steel 
Corporation, the other companies took 
similar action within two days. Here, 
the grand jury and local prosecutor 
said, was evidence of a combination to 
fix wages. Judge Anderson said that 
labor could no longer be regarded as 
a commodity, and that the indictments 
were defective because they were not 
confined to alleged offenses committed 
in the state, and conflicted with Fed- 
eral statutes and authority. 

Arguments have recently been made, 
at New York, in the suit for the dis- 
solution of the Corn Products Refining 
Company, which makes glucose and 
starch. The company in its defense as- 
serted that it was not an unlawful com- 
bination, and pointed to the fact that 
while its annual output of glucose had 
fallen from 414,000,000 pounds in 
1907 to 219,000,000 in 1914, that of 
its competitors had risen in the same 
time from 34,000,000 to 292,000,000 
pounds. The presiding judge said that 
while the company appeared to have 
been formed for purposes at variance 
with the Sherman act, and altho its 
methods at times in the past had been 
illegal, he thought these methods had 
been laid aside. It had failed, he added, 
to monopolize the production of glu- 
cose and starch, and it was impossible 
to make such a monopoly. His remarks 
indicated that the judgment of the 
court would not be a severe one. 

In the similar case against the Amer- 
ican Can Company, the presiding judge 
recently withheld a decree of dissolu- 
tion and permitted the company to 
carry on its business, future action be- 
ing conditioned upon its good behavior. 
But the government now asks for a 
definite decision, in order that an ap- 


peal may be taken if the decision is 
finally against dissolution. 


Immigration Bill The puree - ‘ 
P d migration bill, with 
—_ its literacy test, 
was passed in the House last week by 
a vote of 308 to 87. This bill, on ac- 
count of the test included, was vetoed 
by President Taft, and again by Presi- 
dent Wilson. In the Senate the second 
veto was overridden, but the majority 
in the House was less than the required 
two-thirds by about a dozen votes. The 
majority on passage last week was so 
large, however, that a veto this year 
promises to be ineffective. The literacy 
test excludes “all aliens over sixteen 
years of age, physically capable of 
reading, who cannot read the English 
language, or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish; 
provided, that any admissible alien or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter 
legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may bring in or send for 
his father or grandfather, over fifty- 
five years of age, his wife, his mother, 
his grandmother, or his unmarried or 
widowed daughter, if otherwise ad- 
missible, whether such relative can read 
or not, and such relative shall be per- 
mitted to enter.” 

To the classes now excluded the bill 
adds stowaways, vagrants, sufferers 
from tuberculosis, those who advocate 
the unlawful destruction of property, 
Hindoos, and “persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority.” The head tax 
is increased from $4 to $8, and the 
penalties imposed on steamship com- 
panies for bringing defectives are made 
heavier than they are now. 


In the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, by 
a vote of 10 to 9, 
consideration of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments for woman suffrage 
and prohibition has been postponed in- 


Other Questions 
in Congress 


definitely. The advocates of woman 
suffrage will now strive to gain sup- 
port for their amendment in the new 
national party platforms. The Senate 
Finance Committee has reported a sub- 
stitute for the House resolution repeal- 
ing the provision of existing law which 
puts sugar on the free list. This sub- 
stitute provides that the duty be re- 
tained until 1920. Mr. Rainey, Demo- 
crat, has introduced a bill supported by 
a majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and approved by the Presi- 
dent, for the creation of a permanent 
and non-partisan Tariff Commission of 
six members, empowered to make thoro 
investigations. 

By a. vote of 3 to 2, the subcom- 
mittee which has been considering the 
nomination of Louis D. Brandeis for 
the Supreme Court has reported in 
favor of confirmation. 


The Russian at- 
tack on Hinden- 
burg’s lines east 
of Riga, which we mentioned last week, 
appears to have come to an end after 
ten days of hard fighting without any 
material gains. While the eyes of the 
world have been fixed on France the 
Russian front has been rather ignored, 
yet, according to the German account, 
the operations here have been far more 
bloody than at Verdun. The German 
War Office estimates that more than 
half a million men were engaged in the 
offensive and that the Russian losses 
amount to 140,000. Of course, esti- 
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ON THRU THE MEXICAN CACTUS COUNTRY 


The Sixteenth Infantry in the longest march of the campaign, traveling twenty-six miles on March 21 to a camp at Corralitos ranch 
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mates of enemy losses in a case like 
this where the ground has not been 
gained are very uncertain, and this 
seems almost incredible, but since the 
German official reports have on the 
whole been quite free from sensational 
exaggeration the figures may be taken 
at least to indicate the severity of the 
conflict in the opinion of one of the 
combatants. 

A copy of the general order issued 
to the Russian army on the eve of the 
offensive calls upon the troops in the 
name of the Czar to advance and drive 
the enemy beyond the frontier. It is 
surmised that the reason why the Rus- 
sions took the initiative at such an un- 
favorable season was to draw off the 
Germans from the western front and 
thus relieve the pressure on Verdun. 
If so the effort does not seem to have 
accomplished its object. 

But, on the other hand, we might say 
that the season forced the fighting 
when the spring thaw flooded the 
trenches along the Dvina River and in 
the swamps about Dvinsk both parties 
struggled to hold or gain the higher 
ground because of the advantage it 
would give when the floods retired. 


—s The British lines have 
Mining on the een extended some 
British Front twenty-five miles to 
the south to replace the French who 
have been sent to Verdun. The British 
signalized their arrival in the new 


field by exploding a mine under the 
German trenches near La Boiselle. 
Further north near Hulluch the Ger- 
mans undermined and blew up the 
British trenches but they did not gain 
much for the British took possession 
of the crater. 

Still further north in the old battle- 
field of Ypres, where German and Brit- 
ish troops have been fighting for a year 
and a half, the British mining opera- 
tions were more successful. At St. Eloi, 
two miles south of Ypres, the British 
blew up more than a hundred yards of 
trenches, then the Northumberland and 
Royal Fusiliers charged and carried 
both front and second trenches for a 
distance of 600 yards. As soon as they 
had broken into the German trenches 
the British soldiers scurried thru them 
to pick up stray prisoners and succeed- 
ed in taking 170 of them. At one point 
an officer found two fusiliers who had 
laid their rifles on the ground and were 
fighting with their fists for the posses- 
sion of a German prisoner whom both 
claimed. 


During the past week the 
Germans have taken a vil- 
lage on each side of Ver- 
dun, Vaux, five miles east, and Malan- 
court, ten miles west. Fort de Vaux 
was smashed to pieces by the German 
shells two weeks ago, but, as in the 
case of Douaumont, the village, shel- 
tered in the ravine, held out longer 
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THE INVESTMENT OF VERDUN 


Slowly but so far without any serious setback the German forces are closing in upon the chief 

fortress of the French frontier. On the north and east their lines have been brought within easy 

gunshot of the city and now on the west side of the Meuse they are steadily advancing. Last 

week they captured Malancourt and they have gained a lodgment on the hill of Le Mort Homme. 

It seems impossible for the French to hold on much longer to the salient which projects between 

Dead Man’s Hill and the Meuse. The shaded area is that now held by the Germans. The solid 
black line is their former position 


than the fort on the hilltop. On the 
last night in March the Germans in 
large mass charged the French salient 
at Vaux from north and south simul- 
taneously but were checked before 
they reached the French lines. But a 
second charge followed immediately 
and after a hot fight among the houses 
the Germans obtained possession of the 
place. They followed this up on the 
following day by penetrating the woods 
lying between Vaux and Douaumont. 

The advance upon Verdun from the 
north has hitherto been prevented be- 
cause the French guns on the hights to 
the west of the Meuse River enfiladed 
the plateau along which the Germans 
must pass to reach the city. They have 
accordingly been resting in this sector 
for the last fortnight while they gained 
these dominant positions. Céte de 
l’Oie, or Goose Ridge, the nearest of 
these to the river, is now in German 
hands, and they also hold part if not all 
of the next hight, Le Mort Homme or 
Dead Man’s Hill, as well as the forest 
between Bois des Corbeaux or Crows’ 
Wood. 

Two miles further west is the village 
of Malancourt, which the Germans took 
by storm on Thursday night. Since this 
village, like Vaux, forms a French 
salient the Germans were able to as- 
sault it from west, north and east. A 
single battalion of infantry held the 
place in the first attack against assail- 
ants twenty times their number. But a 
second assault was made two hours 
later and forced an entrance thru the 
French defenses on the left. The house- 
to-house fighting continued till dawn. 
The Germans took here 328 unwounded 
prisoners. 


British The big guns urgently needed 
@erikes by the army in France for the 
summer campaign are being 
held up by a strike in munition fac- 
tories on the Clyde. This is not a mere 
case of local dissatisfaction with wages 
but an organized effort to force the 
government to give up conscription 
and repeal the act placing the munition 
works under government control. The 
union authorities and the parliamen- 
tary representatives of the Labor party 
are opposed to the strike, but the move- 
ment is instigated by a union inside the 
union under the management of the 
Clyde Workers’ Committee. About 
1700 men went out. The government 
for the first time used the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the munitions act, 
fining twenty-two of the strikers $25 
apiece and banishing nine of the lead- 
ers from the district. This, however, 
only increased the resentment of the 
men and most of them are still out. 
Another strike of more extensive 
character has broken out on the Mer- 
sey River where 10,000 dock workers 
have gone out. This threatens to tie 
up the shipping of Liverpool, which is 
now the most important as it is the 
most secluded port in the British Isles. 
The decision of the arbitrators was re- 
jected by the men as not sufficiently 
meeting their demands. Later, how- 
ever, part of the men returned to 
work. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 27—British take German 
trenches at St. Eloi. Seven German 
aeroplanes destroy barracks at Sa- 
lonica. 

March 28—British cruiser sinks Ger- 
man destroyer. Conference of Allies 
in session at Paris. 

March 29—Ten thousand Liverpool 
dockers go on strike. Italians re- 
gain lost positions near Gérz. 

March 30—Germans take Malancourt. 
Russian offensive slackens. 

March 31—<Austrian air raid on 
Verona. Zeppelin brought down in 
Thames. 

April 1—Germans take Vaux. Premier 
Asquith visits the Vatican. 

Aprit 2—Germans enter Caillette 
Wood, northwest of Vaux. Zeppe- 
lins raid Scotland and England. 




















On the night of March 
31 five Zeppelins crossed 
the sea and sailed over 
the eastern counties by different routes. 
Ninety bombs were dropt, causing the 
death of twenty-eight persons and the 
wounding of forty-four. One of the 
Zeppelins was brought down by the land 
guns and fell into the mouth of the 
Thames. The crew, seventeen unin- 
jured and four badly wounded, were 
taken from the wreckage by the trawler 
“Olivine.” 

This makes thirty-one air raids on 
England which have been reported, and 
probably there are others of which the 
censor has supprest mention. That there 
was at least one such came to light in 
the course of the parliamentary debate 
of March 28 when Mr. Tennant, Under 
Secretary for War, virtually admitted 
that Zeppelins had approached the 
coast on the night of March 19. It had 
been supposed that the German air 
squadron that night consisted of four 
seaplanes only. 

According to a statement of Premier 
Asquith on March 10 the air raids made 
up to that time had caused the death 
of 127 men, ninety-two women and fifty- 
seven children. The bombardment of 
the coast by the German fleet killed 
forty-nine men, thirty-nine women and 
thirty-nine children. Besides these some 
2750 other noncombatants had lost their 
lives on British merchantmen and fish- 
ing vessels, making altogether about 
3158 civilians killed since the war began. 
The military casualties and damage are 
not reported. In the House of Lords 
recently it was stated in one case a 
great munitions works was missed by a 
few yards, and that one of the most 
important machine shops had an 
equally narrow escape. The German re- 
ports claim that in the raid of March 
5 on Hull a magazine was blown up, a 
provision depot destroyed, the docks 
damaged and the warships hit. 

The Zeppelins fly at a hight of 7000 
to 15,000 feet and at a speed of thirty- 
five to seventy miles an hour. The most 
recent type of Zeppelin is nearly 600 
feet long and can travel about 2000 
miles from its base. The German aero- 
nautic bases in Belgium are only 160 
miles from London. The British anti- 
craft guns have a range of only 5000 
feet upward, so the Zeppelins are most- 


Air Raids on 
England 


ly out of their reach and have hitherto 
escaped. 

The growing dissatisfaction of the 
people with the government for its 
failure to protect the country against 
the German air raids found expression 
in the election to Parliament of Noel 
Pemberton-Billing, a former Flight 
Lieutenant. He ran independently on 
this issue and beat the Coalition can- 
didate, who had the support of both 
party machines. He declares that there 
are aeroplanes and pilots enough in the 
country to exterminate the Zeppelins if 
the government would only set them at 
it. Now that a Zeppelin has been 
actually captured the criticism of the 
government will doubtless be less acrid. 

The British have begun to retaliate 
by raiding the German hangars in 
Schleswig-Holstein, east of the island 
of Sylt. Five seaplanes were escorted 
by cruisers to a convenient point off the 
German coast and there launched. 
Whether they did any damage or not is 
not known, but three of the machines 
were brought down on the island. 


‘ When the French 
— oo and British evacu- 


ated Serbia and re- 
tired behind the Greek boundary the 
pursuit stopped because the Germans 
and Bulgars were reluctant to trespass 
upon Greek soil. But the Allied bar- 
racks, ships and fortifications at Salo- 
nica are reachable by air, so it is not 
surprizing that with the advent of 
spring the Zeppelins and Fokkers have 
been paying frequent visits to the 
enemy’s camp. It is only forty miles 
from the Serbian frontier to Salonica, 
so the German aircraft can make the 
round trip in an hour and a half. The 
French avions are not backward about 
returning the flying visits of the Ger- 
mans. On March 24 a squadron of 
twenty-three French aeroplanes shelled 
the Bulgar positions west of Lake 
Doiran, losing two machines. One of 
them fell into the lake and the other 
was brought down on land, so close to 
the Greek border that the pilot could 
escape into the Allied lines after burn- 
ing his machine. 

On the 27th a squadron of German 
aeroplanes flew over Salonica and 
dropped bombs upon the barracks, 
magazines and railroad yards. Accord- 
ing to the German report twenty tons 
of explosives were detonated and 
twenty-seven cars loaded with war ma- 
terial were destroyed. The same report 
states that 200 French and British 
soldiers were killed. In the French re- 
port no mention is made of any soldiers 
killed, but it is said instead that the 
bombs killed twenty Greek civilians 
and wounded thirty or forty more. It 
is also claimed that four out of the 
seven German aeroplanes were brought 
down. 

The Greek Government has protest- 
ed to the Central Powers against the 
aerial bombardment of Salonica and 
also presented a bill to General Sar- 
rail, commander of the Anglo-British 
troops, for the damages, amounting to 
over a million dollars, due to the air 
raids which the presence of the Allied 
troops has caused. Payment was re- 


fused by General Sarrail, who said he 
was responsible only for damages 
caused by the Allies and advised 
Greece to send the bill to Germany. 

Avlona, which is the only port on the 
Albanian coast now held by the Ital- 
ians since their evacuation of Durazzo, 
has also suffered from aeroplane 
bombs. 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 





















FROM STATE TO STATE 








ARIZONA: When Judge Bax- 
ter, of the Superior Court, re- 
cently held that under the 
Webb-Kenyon act liquor could 
not be lawfully brought into 
this state even for personal use, 
it was declared that Arizona 
had the most drastic prohibi- 
tion law in the Union. Now 
the Supreme Court of the state 
holds that Judge Baxter erred, 
and that “it is not unlawful in 
Arizona to have or to personally 
use intoxicating liquors.” It is 
said that this decision, by re- 
lieving sheriffs of the task of 
watching all the shipments of 
liquor to the state, will give 
them more time for preventing 
illicit sales. 


CALIFORNIA: The Pacific 
Traffic League has been organ- 
ized in San _ Francisco. Its 
membership includes officials in 
charge of the regularly or- 
ganized traffic bureaus, associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce 
thruout practically all the terri- 
tory west of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Mountains. Some 
of its purposes are: to increase 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to nine members and 
provide that three of those 
members. shall hold _ regular 


hearings on the Pacific Coast 
instead of, as now, sending a 
mere “examiner” there; to se- 
cure notification of proposed 
changes in rates and the pub- 
lication of the transcontinental 
docket in advance, and gen- 
erally “to advance fair dealings 
and promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests of the Pa- 
cific Coast.” 


COLORADO: It is said that, 
thru the efforts of Prof. B. C. 
Buffum, of Wyoming, emmer is 
likely to become one of the most 
important crops of Colorado, 
especially of the non-irrigated 
districts in the eastern part of 
the state. Emmer is an original 
type of wheat which grows wild 
in Palestine. There it has a 
sharp spinelike beard which 
clogs threshing machines and 
causes sore mouths among cat- 
tle, but Professor Buffum has 
succeeded in producing a beard- 
less emmer, and Colorado farm- 
ers who have grown it without 
irrigation are delighted with the 
results. On about 2000 acres the 
average yield has been from 
forty to fifty bushels an acre, 
and it has run as high as seven- 
ty-five bushels. As stock feed 
they say it is superior to oats 
and produces much more 
heavily. It is also useful for 
making a very nutritious black 
bread. 


CONNECTICUT: Brief in- 
terviews were recently held 
with a large number of parents 
of Hartford school children on 
the subject of introducing mili- 
tary training into the public 
schools. The purpose was to get 
the opinions of representative 
parents not only of different 
nationalities, but also of vari- 
ous .occupational walks and 
social grades. The poll covered 
eight nationalities and most 
vocational fields, from the pro- 
fessional man to the day la- 
borer. The result showed that 
about seventy-two per cent of 
the interviewed parents favored 
the military training for school 
children. 
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IDAHO: The Bannock County 
Republican Voters’ Informa- 
tion League is something new 
under the sun, at least in 
Idaho. This organization, 
formed by a large number of 
non-office-seeking Republicans 
who desire good candidates for 
their party, purposes, it is said, 
to supply positively truthful in- 
formation concerning all candi- 
dates, county, state or national, 
who may seek the suffrage of 
Republican voters under the di- 
rect primary laws. It is pre- 
dicted that the league will soon 
be extended thruout the state, 
and that so long as it remains 
in the hands of its present class 
of members it will be of real 
service to the people and there- 
fore to its party. 


INDIANA: The second annual 
“Safety First” week, under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, has 
been celebrated with widespread 
enthusiasm. In Indianapolis the 
first three days were devoted to 
public meetings . which were 
addrest by experts in re- 
ducing the number of accidents 
in streets, shops, on railroads 
and elsewhere. Clergymen took 
“safety” for their texts, schools 
made a specialty of teaching it, 
the city was placarded until 
“Safety First” signs stared 
from every available dead wall. 
show window, vehicle and even 
from the sky, since Boy Scouts 
flew kites from which great 
streamers of caution waved. 
Practically every civic, social 
and industrial organization in 
the city gave the greater part 
of the week to aiding the prop- 
aganda. 


MISSISSIPPI: In the hope of 
inducing the Jackson Memorial 
Highway Association to lay its 
route thru Mississippi, the peo- 
ple of this state are stirring 
themselves as never before in 
the matter of making good 
roads. Nearly every county is 
working to make a good show- 
ing before the pathfinding com- 
mittee comes to make its de- 
cision. 


NEW JERSEY: A bill to 
regulate flying machines and 
undersea craft has been intro- 
duced in the New Jersey Sen- 
ate. This is the first measure 
of the kind ever proposed in 
any of the states. Recent re- 
ports that planes have been seen 
hovering above munition plants 
and that submarines have been 
plying in waters near such 
plants have made it seem advis- 
able to place these craft under 
restrictions which would make 
their owners responsible for 
their presence in forbidden lo- 
ealities. It is believed the bill 
will be put thru speedily. 


NEW MEXICO: Few if any 
states in the Union can show 
as great increase in wealth pro- 
duction in the past fifteen years 
as New Mexico. In 1900 the 
taxable assessment of the state 
was $42,000,000 ; now it is $305,- 
000, 000. rien its population 
was 195,000; now it is 425,000. 
In the meantime the number of 
farms has increased from 12,- 
311, valued at $53,767,824, to 
45,000, valued at more than 
$250,000,000. The production of 


eggs has increased in value from 
$157,000 in 1900 to $750,000 in 
1915; of manufactured articles, 
from $2,161,000 to more than 
$10,000,000. The production of 
its mines in 1915 exceeded $20,- 
000,000 in value, surpassing 
that of any other year in the 
state’s history. The total value 
of the products of its mines, 
farms, ranches, factories, home 
industries and its ten million 
acres of forest area is said to 
have exceeded $100,000,000 in 
the past year. 


OKLAHOMA: With a view 
not only to beautifying the city, 
but also to encouraging young 
boys and girls to learn garden- 
ing, Mayor Overholser, of Okla- 
homa City, has instituted a con- 
test for a five-passenger auto- 
mobile which he is to give and 
several cash prizes to be of- 
fered by other citizens. An ex- 
change has been established 
where property owners may list 
vacant lots and where boys and 
girls may apply for the privi- 
lege of cultivating them. With- 
in the city limits there are hun- 
dreds of vacant lots. It is 
Mayor Overholser’s hope that 
practically all the owners will 
grant to the children the privi- 
lege of turning these worse than 
waste places into beauty spots, 
productive, in the aggregate, of 
considerable wealth. 


OREGON: This state, thru 
Attorney General Brown, is to 
take a hand in the Utah case 
now pending in the United 
States Supreme Court in which 
the issue of state or Federal 
control of water power on pub- 
lic lands is at stake. It is esti- 
mated that more than 20,000,- 
000 horsepower is running to 
waste in the Pacific Northwest, 
while only 700,000 horsepower 
has been developed. Nearly all 
this undeveloped water power 
is under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government which, in the 
name of conservation, is per- 
mitting it to go to waste, while 
fuel supplies, used in its stead, 
are being exhausted. Those who 
favor state control say that un- 
der it not only a large part of 
this power would be developed 
by private capital, but the flood 
waters of the Columbia River 
alone would be used for reclaim- 
ing 2,000,000 acres of arid and 
semi-arid land. 


RHODE ISLAND: A large 
number of farmers in this state 
are taking steps toward coéper- 
ation as a means of following 
out the suggestions made by the 
Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry in its first report to the 
General Assembly. The com- 
mission urged the need not so 
much of increased production 
as of better methods of market- 
ing and distributing. Last year 
the value of Rhode Island’s 
agricultural products was about 
$9,000,000, yet, the commission 
says, the farmers as a class are 
not making money, altho knowl- 
edge of how to increase produc- 
tion has been spread among 
among them. The remedy, it is 
believed, lies in eliminating 
much duplication of effort and 
in reaching the consumer by a 
more direct and economical 
route; and this, they think, can 
best be accomplished by unit- 


ing and employing their own 
marketing and distributing ma- 
chinery. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: The 
decision of Congress to continue 
indefinitely the duty on sugar 
has caused a revival of effort 
on the part of South Da- 
kota men to establish at least 
one beet sugar factory in 
this state. Information gathered 
from neighboring states where 
such factories have been estab- 
lished shows that all are mak- 
ing money and that farmers in 
the vicinity of them are finding 
sugar beets one of the most re- 
munerative crops they can raise. 
It is likely that South Dakota 
will soon have such a factory. 
A preliminary canvass of farm- 
ers has convinced the projectors 
that a_ sufficient quantity of 
beets would be produced to in- 
sure its success. 


TEXAS: Governor Ferguson 
and a large number of promi- 
nent citizens of all parts of this 
state journéyed to old Wash- 
ington on the Brazos, March 2, 
to celebrate the eightieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the 
Texas declaration of independ- 
ence. Washington, which is now 
almost deserted, was twice the 
capital of the Republic of 
Texas—the first and the last 
capital. Fifty acres of land 
there have been purchased for 
a state park. Near the center 
of this tract stands a simple 
granite shaft commemorating 
the signing of the declaration 
and the establishment of the 
Lone Star republic. 


VERMONT: By the purchase 
of an additional tract of 2000 
acres on the east side of Mt. 
Mansfield the Mansfield state 
forest has been increased to a 
total area of 5000 acres. It thus 
becomes not only the largest 
state forest in Vermont, but, 
excepting the Crawford Notch 
forest in New Hampshire, the 
largest in New England. A con- 
siderable portion of the sum- 
mit of the mountain is owned 
by the University of Vermont, 
which insures the preservation 
of one of New England’s great- 
est scenic attractions and makes 
possible a demonstration of 
practical forestry under the di- 
rection of the State Forester. 
A movement is already on foot 
for opening fine automobile 
roads thru Smugglers’ Notch 
and Nebraska Notch. 


VIRGINIA: The House of Del- 
egates has defeated the bill, re- 
cently passed bv the Senate, 
providing for the establishment 
of a co-ordinate college for 
women at the University of 
Virginia. The House vote was 
forty-six to forty- eight, the 
same majority against the meas- 
ure that the Senate gave in its 
favor. The chief argument 
against the bill was that the 
state should discharge its obli- 
gations to the children by giv- 
ing needed assistance to the 
graded schools of the rural dis- 
tricts before snending money “to 
keep up a college for a few 
well-to-do young women who 
are abundantly able to procure 
whatever extra educational ad- 
vantages they may desire in 
addition to those now furnished 
by the state in its, high schools 
and normals.” 
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Sey) HE role of a 
CO Gs) prophet is al- 
Mea)| ways risky. The 
sy Wy currents of his- 
z %B tory on which 
he ao): Wwe move are so 
Neo) confused that it 

Ais difficult to 
= : = pick out infalli- 
bly the main stream. In religion 
this is particularly the case, for 
there never was a time when the 
world was more busily engaged in 
recasting its religious thoughts and 
operations. Yet certain tendencies 
are undeniable, and may serve as a 
nucleus for a reasonable forecast of 
the next generation. 

Christianity is both an asset and 
a problem. It is an asset to the 
degree in which men put it into 
actual operation, be the temporary 
cost never so great. It is a problem 
when one balks at the sacrifice it 
involves or questions its ideals. It 
is from each of. these two points of 
view that our present religious sit- 
uation must be approached if we are 
to forecast the future. 

When the People repudiate a re- 
ligion, that religion dies. If a 
religion is repudiated, it is because 
its institutions and teachings have 
been outgrown. Greek mythology 
was not disproved; it died of being 
ignored. Greek men became better 
than their gods and preferred to 
worship Jesus than to undertake to 
convert Zeus. There are those who 
say that the same future awaits 
Christianity. I cannot so believe. 
Christian ideals are immeasurably 
superior to social practices and un- 
less we frankly reject these ideals 
and turn to the worship of some Baal 
of economic efficiency, we shall still 
look forward, rather than back, to 
Jesus. 


THE CHURCH MUST BECOME 
DEMOCRATIC 


ET so far as Christianity during 

the next third of a century is 
concerned, all prophecy must be dis- 
criminating. The past of Christian- 
ity would argue that the immediate 
future will see a larger assimilation 
of the ideals of Jesus, and that 
Christianity as a socialized religion 
will increasingly stand for the gospel 
of Jesus as the ethical heart of the 
gospel about Jesus. But new condi- 
tions which the present war will pro- 
duce will demand a more precise and 
direct application of the teaching of 


Jesus to the People. Whether the 
immediate effect of the war will be 
to hinder or aid democracy, democ- 
racy hoids the ultimate future. This 
tremendous fact sets new problems 
for the Christianity of this genera- 
tion. Those which concern the 
church as a social institution are 
evident. However much we may 
differ with those radicals who hold 
that Christianity was originally a 
proletarian movement in the Roman 
Empire which found itself at last 
checkmated by the rise of an ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy, the history of 
the last nineteen centuries shows 
plainly that great groups of Chris- 
tians have not been democratic. 
Wherever there have emerged priests 
or officials claiming superior privi- 
lege in the presence of God, the Peo- 
ple have been subordinated. The Ref- 
ormation was a movement toward 
ecclesiastical democracy in that it 
denied special priestly privileges to 
the clergy, but distinctions none the 
less have been drawn in Protestant- 
ism between priest and laymen. 

Furthermore the organization of 
state churches served to perpetuate 
the clergy as a special class with an 
official status not enjoyed by the 
rank and file of church members. The 
appearance of independents like the 
Anabaptists on the continent of 
Europe and various groups of non- 
conformist Christians in England 
and America marked the spread of 
democratic tendencies, but even in 
these churches the position of women 
has been one of ecclesiastical in- 
feriority. 

That some men should have spe- 
cial duties within the church is, 
it is true, imperative for institu- 
tional efficiency ; and such a grouping 
is by no means inconsistent with 
truly democratic ideals. But this 
conception is even yet only partially 
held, and the democratic movement 
looks with ill-concealed suspicion 
upon an institution in which ancient 
inequalities of society persist, and 
in which there is also an alignment 
with the capitalistic group. This 
alignment is by no means to be prest 
so far as the literature of radical 
democracy affirms, but socialist 
propagandists are not altogether 
without justification in their identi- 
fication of Protestantism with capi- 
talistic sympathies. If the churches 
are increasingly to reach the people, 
they must grow democratic. 

The second difficulty which democ- 


racy must face in the Christianity 
of the next few years is less obvious. 
It has to do with the terms and con- 
cepts of Christian theology. The 
social mind of each of the great 
creative epochs of western history 
has exprest itself in all aspects of 
human affairs, but especially in-re- 
ligious thinking. Speaking in gen- 
eral terms our theological systems 
have been transcendentalized poli- 
tics. God has been conceived of as a 
sovereign, who gives laws to his sub- 
jects; and they are punished or re- 
warded in proportion to their obedi- 
ence. Reconciliation between God 
and man has always been set forth 
in terms of forensic justification, 
and doctrines of atonement since the 
days of Anselm have conformed to 
political experience. 

This conception of religion under 
the forms of monarchy is sure to fur- 
nish difficulty for the religion of a 
growing democracy. Our inherited 
orthodoxy, shaped up as it was under 
the influence of the political prac- 
tices and theories of empire and 
monarchy, is already with difficulty 
appreciated and understood by men 
under the domination of democratic 
ideals in both state and industry. 
How can a social order accustomed to 
elect its government grasp the full 
meaning of terms which exprest the 
religious beliefs of men accustomed 
to government as something super- 
imposed upon the people? How can 
a democrat in politics and society 
be a monarchist in religion? 


WHAT CAN CHRISTIANITY GIVE LABOR? 


HIS difficulty which a rising 
democracy finds when it faces 
religion is by no means insuperable, 
but is more than mere speculation. 
The general disinclination of social- 
ists and representatives of the Peo- 
ple to find satisfaction in the church 
is due not so much to a turning 
against God and fundamental re- 
ligious concepts as against our in- 
herited ecclesiasticism. That may be 
one reason why working people are 
more ready to honor Jesus than the 
church. Much as church members 
may shrink from admitting the 
statement, the people at large, par- 
ticularly in so far as they are wage 
earners, are growing indifferent, if 
not unfriendly, toward organized 
Christianity, both Protestant and 
Catholic. 
I am by no means saying that this 
indifference cannot be dispelled by 
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wise planning and action. But the 
modern church, whether it be Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic or Greek 
Catholic, cannot afford to overlook 
the deep-seated cause of the present 
situation. 

Christianity is endeavoring to 
satisfy the religious needs of a de- 
veloping industrial democracy with 
the forms and teachings begotten of 
that monarchial system against 
which democrats of all shades and 
countries are in revolt. In the new 
era already opening, the consequent 
tension is likely to become more 
acute. 

Many attacks made upon organ- 
ized Christianity by the representa- 
tives of popular movements seem to 
me to be thoroly unjustifiable, the 
result of misunderstanding often as 
wilful as it is inexplicable. But after 
one has thus made all necessary al- 
lowances, the fact remains that or- 
ganized Christianity in all _ its 
branches faces the distinct and vital 
problem of adjusting itself to the 
religious needs of a world that is re- 
organizing itself in the interest of 
the people rather than in that of the 
classes. Thirty—yes even five years 
hence we shall see this more clearly 
than today. 


CHRISTIANITY MUST NOT BE A CLASS 
MOVEMENT 


CAN conceive of no greater mis- 

fortune to both Christianity and 
the social order than to have organ- 
ized Christianity become a class 
movement. Such a misfortune would 
carry with it a train of other misfor- 
tunes, not the least of which would be 
the identification of the church with 
the capitalistic classes. Such an iden- 
tification would mean that our social 
morality would develop apart from 
our religion, and democracy itself 
would be deprived of forces both 
conservative and inspirational which 
it already greatly needs. 

It is sometimes said that the peo- 
ple as a whole are possessed of a 
religion superior to that of the 
church. The laborer’s loyalty to his 
union, his hatred of scabs and his 
determination to better his condi- 
tions thru his union are often con- 
trasted with the moral force of the 
churches to the discredit of the lat- 
ter. Much as we who are devoted to 
the church dislike admitting the 
force of the argument, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the labor movement 
has a much stronger hold upon the 
masses of wage-earners than have 
the Protestant churches. The ex- 
planation of this is not difficult in 
view of all the facts, but it becomes 
clearer when one recalls that the 
ideals of the labor union are essen- 
tially those of gaining and enforcing 





rights, while the ideals of Christian- 
ity are professedly those of giving 
justice to those who have not shared 
equitably in social privileges. Chris- 
tianity as it originated and was em- 
bodied in Jesus was essentially more 
concerned to give justice than to de- 
mand rights. The Christian move- 
ment ought to be loyal to this sacri- 
ficial fraternalism. 

Democracy must be leavened by the 
social spirit exprest in the teach- 
ing of Jesus if it is not to develop a 
new form of aristocracy or a new 
bourgeois emphasis upon rights as 
over against duties. The church can 
and must leaven the changing order 
with the ideals of Jesus. But it must 
itself first be so leavened. 

With these ideals the recognition 
of a superiority of one social class 
to another is impossible. A consistent 
follower of Jesus does not judge 
others by their occupations, their 
relative wealth, their birth, or their 
nationality. In Christ they are all 
one. From this unity should spring 
the sense of mutual respect for each 
other that the search for rights tends 
to deaden. Unless signs fail, democ- 
racy itself, at least in certain of its 
industrial expressions, is seriously 
in danger of developing the same re- 
lentless pursuit of rights as charac- 
terizes the capitalism it attacks. 
Whether or not the ideals of Jesus 
are consistent with economic in- 
equalities, whether or not the com- 
pulsion to labor that now lies in 
these inequalities would be any less 
dangerous if exprest in an absolute 
democracy, may well be open ques- 
tions, but the obligation of the Chris- 
tian Church to propagate the spirit 
of sacrificial fraternity is undenia- 
ble. That must be the first step in 
the evangelizing of our future de- 
mocracy. 


HOW WILL THE CHURCH EXERT ITS 
INFLUENCE? 


HESE considerations, however, 

may seem to leave the matter in 
the region of general theory. To a 
certain extent this is true. Yet gen- 
eral theories are by no means to be 
despised. It may be that the largest 
service that any institution can ren- 
der its day is to develop general sym- 
pathies and attitudes of mind in ad- 
vance of actual activities. If the 
present generation can be trained to 
a moral sensitiveness to the ideals 
for which the church professedly 
stands, it can bé trusted to use ex- 
pert advice in industrial organiza- 
tion and political legislation of the 
future. It certainly is not and will not 
be the business of the church to en- 
ter politics. In the same proportion 
as religious institutions become iden- 
tified with governmental processes 


are they apt to lose the sense of the 
primacy of the spiritual and become 
engrossed in political maneuvers. It 
would be lamentable if the effort to 
evangelize our modern social order 
had any such outcome. 

But Christians will do that which 
a church must avoid. By the read- 
justing both of their formulas and 
of their activities, churches should 
make their members sensitive to the 
immediacy of religious needs and 
also to the bearing of Christian 
ideals upon our industrial and po- 
litical future. Organized Christian- 
ity has the agencies for such moral 
education. Sunday Schools might be- 
come, and I believe are becoming, 
agencies for teaching a _ religion 
which is something more than a 
knowledge of a list of the names of 
the books of the Bible and of denom- 
inational theologies. In so far as a 
Sunday School is now really fulfilling 
its function, it is teaching the young 
to see that the ideal life must express 
itself in social activity, and that love 
is vicarious social-mindedness. In 
this way as well as in others the 
churches are increasingly serving the 
cause of our future democracy. 

This type of religious teaching is 
not as sensitive to doctrinal precision 
as was the older non-social instruc- 
tion. It is, however, more than an 
appeal for “social service” and is no 
less true to the fundamental princi- 
ples which constitute real Christian- 
ity. But just as we are coming to see 
that the teachings of Christ are quite 
as important as the teachings of the 
church about Christ, are we also 
coming to see that a generation which 
regards religion only as a means 
of gaining salvation in a future life 
is not as thoroly democratic as one 
trained to see that the supreme ac- 
complishment of life is the individ- 
ual who by God’s grace has grown 
sacrificially fraternal and Christlike. 
When once society is convinced that 
a Christlike individuality is an ulti- 
mate good, it will more easily realize 
that economic efficiency is a second- 
ary good. Wealth will become a ser- 
vant rather than the master of hu- 
man welfare. It is not reckless proph- 
esying to say that already the great 
currents of church life are setting 
in this direction. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


UT the course of events during 

the next generation will demand 
that the church become something 
more than an inculcator of ideals 
among the people. It must be also a 
servant of the people’s welfare. It 
must practise what it preaches. It 
must see in society opportunities not 
only for heralding the wealth of hu- 
man life, but it must also undertake 
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to benefit human life by its own 
operations. It is easy for radicals 
whe are impatient of social trans- 
formation and want social revolu- 
tions to say that the church is so 
hopelessly degenerate as to be on 
the point of being replaced by some 
other as yet unknown movement. 
From my knowledge of the churches 
of the United States I am convinced 
that the next few decades will show 
that such an opinion is born of ig- 
norance and hypercriticism. The 
problems which rise from democracy 
are feit by the leaders of organized 
Christians quite as truly as by those 
not within the church. 

A lady whose work has been of 
large significance in the field of in- 
dustrial reform once said to me, 
“Tell me about the church. Is it real- 
ly dying?” I asked her how long 
since she had attended church. She 
finally was able to recall one or two 
occasions during the past ten years. 
I had the satisfaction of teliing her 
of the Commission in Social Service 
of the Federal Council of the Church- 
es of Christ in America, of the other 
commissions of the various denom- 
inations, of how local federations of 
churches have engaged in reform, of 
efforts being made by Christian peo- 
ple backed by the denominations to 
bring about legislation in behalf of 
child workers. The list might be even 
more extended. Organized Christian- 
ity of all sorts is deliberately shap- 
ing itself to meet the conditions of 
our new sense of the People’s rights. 
It has not gone as far as it will go, 
but it has made a definite beginning. 
At least it is seeing that spiritual life 
is and must be social; giving justice 
as truly as caring for the victims of 
injustice. 

There is apprehension on the part 
of some church leaders that this at- 
tempt to socialize the purpose of the 
Gospel will transform a church from 
a religious institution to an agency 
of charity or of recreation. That 
there may be such a danger need not 
be denied, but here again, within 
the most recent past, there has been 
a stabilizing of ecclesiastical purpose 
and a clearer perception that all agen- 
cies with which the church seeks to 
minister to the social needs of its 
community are secondary to its pri- 
mary task of stimulating the spir- 
itual ambitions and sympathies of 
the community. The Social Gospel, 
about which we hear sometimes such 
bitter words from those who believe 
that Christianity needs only to rescue 
rather than to save, is not another 
gospel. It is simply the application of 
Christianity to social forces as in- 
telligently as it has been and is be- 
ing applied to individuals. Thirty 
years hence the results of such an 
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extension of the Gospel will be reck- 
oned as supreme social assets. 


THE CHURCH MOVES FORWARD 


UCH of the tension between the 

People and the churches is born 
of mutual criticism. Rhetorical exag- 
gerations were never less needed 
than at the present time. The church 
from the point of view of democracy 
is no more subject to criticism than 
is democracy from the point of view 
of genuine Christianity. If the 
church can be charged with empha- 
sizing mere other-worldliness, de- 
mocracy can be charged with a lean- 
ing towards mere economic interests. 
But both criticisms I believe to be 
unbalanced. 

The day is past when the church 
is becoming more aristocratic. There 
is within its organization a distinct 
movement toward equality. Women 
and laymen are gaining influence 
even in those churches which most 
sharply distinguish between the 
clergy and the laity. Everywhere 
there is emerging a feeling as to the 
true obligations of the church. 
Within a few days I have heard of 
four towns in such widely separated 
regions as Texas, Kansas, Illinois 
and New York in which small church- 
es in the country are ministering to 
the community actively and wisely. 
The codperation between state uni- 
versities and churches is growing 
closer. Feelings of mutual suspicion, 
if they ever existed, are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and thruout the country 
districts as well as in the great cit- 
ies, there is coming to be a more dis- 
tinct perception on the part of the 
church that if it is to be spiritually 
efficient it must minister to all those 
real needs of its community to which 
the community itself does not at- 
tend. 

As I look back over the last twenty 
years I am imprest with the change 
which has come over the spirit of 
organized Christianity in these re- 
spects. I do not find that Christian- 
ity has grown less interested in 
spiritual truths. On the contrary the 
men I know who are most devoted to 
the social gospel are those who are 





emphasizing the need of spirituality. 
It would not be difficult to mention 
scores of clergymen who not only 
lead the wider ministry of their 
churches to the needs of the people, 
but who are endeavoring to make 
the people themselves feel that man 
shall not live by bread alone but by 
the word of God. 


WHEN DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION JOIN 
HANDS 


LTOGETHER, therefore, look- 

ing forward from a wide survey 
of the actual life’of the American 
churches, I feel there is abundant 
ground for hope. True, there are re- 
actionary groups with apparently un- 
limited funds at their disposal who 
are endeavoring to combat this effort 
to make Christianity recognize to- 
day’s social needs. But such groups 
themselves cannot escape the general 
tendency and are enforcing their 
message of a living and forgiving 
God by social service to the people of 
great cities. In the future I believe 
the two wings of Christian evangel- 
ism will come to understand each 
other better. And thus understand- 
ing each other they will unite to 
bring Jesus Christ and His Gospel 
not only to individuals as they stand 
related directly to God, but also as 
they stand related to His immanent 
will in society. A real reliance upon 
God for help and a life in accordance 
with His purposes will find expres- 
sion in forms and agencies thru 
which regenerate lives shall function 
socially. The People in their search 
for larger corporate self-expression 
will thereby be enabled to move more 
readily and surely toward not only a 
larger economic freedom, but also 
that freedom of the spirit which is 
born of a trust in the Heavenly 
Father. 

Those of us who may not live to 
see this better day when religion and 
democracy shall come to a mutual 
understanding, can yet rejoice to 
have a share in preparing for its 
coming. Our religious life is cer- 
tainly moving forward and we are 
organizing ideals and teachings and 
institutions which will make the re- 
ligion of the future less a system of 
dogmatics and more a form of ration- 
al living. God and Christ will mean 
even more to the democrat of thirty 
years hence than they mean to us to- 
day. And altho my convictions may 
be too highly colored by my hopes, I 
dare predict that the men and wom- 
en who shall be shaping public opin- 
ion and public policies in the next 
generation will admit more readily 
the practicability of Jesus’ teaching 
as to the good sense of love and the 
foolishness of appeals to force. 

Chicago 
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WHEN THE WATER WORKS FOR US 


house proved that electricity 

could be transmitted commer- 
cially a thousand miles as easily as 
a thousand feet men have been 
dreaming of the day when this mys- 
terious force would become the Uni- 
versal: Servant of mankind—when it 
would be available everywhere and 
would be cheap enough to be used 
for every possible purpose. These 
dreams, tho inspired by true scien- 
tific insight, have so far remained 
mere castles in the air, for in spite 
of the great development of elec- 
tricity it is not cheap, except in a 
few favored places, and it is available 
only in restricted areas. 

But today these dreams bid fair 
to become true. For years conditions 
have been quietly shaping them- 
selves—so quietly as to be marked 
by but a few—and now suddenly we 
have awakened to the fact that the 
day of universal electricity is about 
to dawn. All the means are now at 
hand. We are able to generate elec- 
tricity in any quantity, transmit it 
any distance, and utilize it in innum- 
erable ways. And most important 
of all, we have the power wherewith 
to generate it; for more than thirty 
million horsepower of inexhaustible 
water power is available in the 
United States. Today this great sup- 
ply of energy wastes itself in idle- 
ness; tomorrow it will be working 
for you and me, making our lives 
safer and happier, reducing the cost 
of our living, and increasing our 


F tons since George Westing- 


BY WILLIAM H. EASTON 


resources by an incalculable amount. 
But it will occur to you that this 
power has existed here for centuries. 
Why has it not been developed on a 
large scale before now? There have 
been two main obstacles to this de- 
velopment, one legal and the other 
commercial, and it is because these 
obstacles have been, or promise to 
be, successfully removed that we can 
now look forward to universal elec- 
tricity. 


HE legal obstacle is an inherit- 

ance from days gone by. Quite 
properly at the time, Congress passed 
various laws that put a stop to the 
erection of power plants on navigable 
streams and in government reser- 
vations. Now it so happens that 
practically all the available water 
power is situated in these restricted 
locations, and as a result its use has 
been prevented. For example, a large 
electro-chemical plant, after having 
obtained all the power from Niagara 
it could get, desired to expand. No- 
where in the United States could it 
obtain a sufficient amount of power 
because of our adverse laws. Finally 
it actually decided to build its new 
plant in Norway, so that America is 
deprived of the benefits of a huge 
investment. Conditions have, how- 
ever, changed radically since these 
laws were passed. Our government 
clearly recognizes this fact and Con- 
gress is now considering legislation 
that will permit the use of water 
power, and at the same time safe- 


guard the interests of the people, 
prevent monopolization, and insure 
unobstructed navigation. 

The solution of the commercial 
problems that clears the way for uni- 
versal electrification is best shown by 
the following illustration: Suppose 
there are five water powers well dis- 
tributed thruout a state the size of 
Pennsylvania, and each is near a city 
of some size. The older practise 
would have been to develop each of 
these powers separately and trans- 
mit the electricity to the nearest city. 
Owing to conditions too technical to 
discuss in this article, it is possi- 
ble that none of these developments 
would have been very successful com- 
mercially. Many experiences of this 
sort turned engineers to the steam 
engine for generating electricity in 
large amounts—and the steam engine 
can never produce universal electric- 
ity. But now our engineers know 
that if all five water powers are 
joined together into a single system, 
which supplies all five communities, 
power of great. reliability and 
low cost can be produced. And 
note this point especially: By the 
older method no one could obtain 
power unless he was located in or 
near the city or on the line between 
the city and the plant; but by the 
new method, all five plants would be 
inter-connected with a complex net- 
work of power lines which would be 
so arranged that nearly every one 
in the state would be reached. 

Such networks will make our 
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dream of universal electricity come 
true. Their main source of power 
will be water, but every other supply 
of cheap power will contribute its 
share—the waste gases of blast .fur- 
naces, the culm piles of the anthra- 
cite regions, soft coal at the pit’s 
mouth—and the result will be elec- 
tricity at a fraction of the present 
cost. No demand for power will be 
too great for the capacity of these 
systems, no need too small to be sup- 
plied. The great railroad and the 
lamp in a miner’s hat will each draw 
freely from the immense supply. 


UT after all, what will universal 

electricity do for us? What shall 
we personally gain from it? Let us 
answer this question without calling 
upon our imagination. Let us not 
consider what wonderful things may 
be brought into existence twenty 
years from now, but simply review 
a few of the more interesting appli- 
cations of electricity that are in 
actual practical use today. 
« First, in our homes. In the day 
of universal electricity every one will 
have electric light—the clean, safe, 
cool, convenient light, that is always 
ready without the slightest thought 
or effort on the part of the house- 
keeper. But electric light is a small 
part of the service electricity will 
offer us. Electric cooking and heat- 
ing are as superior to our present 
methods as the electric light is to 
the kerosene oil lamp. Imagine cook- 
ing without flame or smoke, on a 
range that will automatically start 
at any desired time, heat up to any 
desired temperature, and then hold 
that temperature until the food is 
cooked. No need for the housewife 
to live in the kitchen; no early rising 
for breakfast; no interference with 
afternoon pleasures to prepare din- 
ner. And no servants needed, either. 
And as for heating, if you have 
shoveled coal and ashes; if you have 
fought a stubborn fire with the 
thermometer at zero; if you have 
feared for the safety of your house 
because something has gone wrong; 
would you not welcome a heating 
system that requires only the turn 
of a switch and keeps the tempera- 
ture of each room at an exact point 
all winter long regardless of the 
weather? You can have all these 
things now if you will pay the price 
for the current, and every one will 
have them in the days of universal 
electricity. 

But electricity will do more than 
light, cook and heat. It will wash 
your clothes, wring and iron them; 
sweep your floors; do your sewing; 
wash your dishes and dry them; 
grind your tools; polish your knives; 
curl your hair. And it will banish ice 


as well as fire from our homes. 
In place of the damp, germ-infested 
ice box will be a clean, dry, sanitary 
refrigerator, operated by a little 
motor. And remember, these things 
will be enjoyed not only in the 
luxurious city apartment, but also on 
the remotest farm. 


HE benefits of universal elec- 

tricity will not stop in the farm- 
er’s home. [lis most troublesome 
problems at present are the difficulty 
of obtaining sufficient help, his de- 
pendence on nature for rain at the 
proper times, and the high cost of 
keeping his soil fertile. Let us see 
how electricity can solve these prob- 
lems. 

Electricity is not only the Uni- 
versal Servant, it is also the great 
Hired Man. The electric motor is the 
ideal source of farm power. It is 
small and light so that it is easily 
portable; it requires practically no 
attention; and it is absolutely safe 
even around hay and other inflam- 
mable substances. Electric motors 
will do all the work around the farm, 
even to milking the cows and clean- 
ing the horses, so that the need for 
human help will be cut down to a 
minimum. 

Irrigation becomes a simple mat- 
ter with cheap electric power. The 
electric pumps can be placed any- 
where, started and stopped from the 
house or barn, and need be visited 
but once a week for inspection. Even 
in the moist climate of the East a 
prolonged dry spell at the wrong sea- 
son will spell ruin at present—but 
never with universal electricity. 

As for fertilizer, nitrogenous mat- 
ter is one of the vital elements that 
must be returned to the soil. Today 
the farmer is dependent for nitrogen 
on animal refuse or the nitrate beds 
of South America. But electricity 
has the power of forcing the nitro- 
gen of the air into combinations suit- 
able for use as fertilizer. The raw 
materials for this process are uni- 
versal and cost nothing, and if suffi- 
cient amounts of cheap electric 
power are available, the fertilizer 
problem is solved. 

As an inevitable result of these 
various improvements, more land 
will bear crops, larger crops will be 
produced per acre, and the cost of 
production will be greatly reduced. 
Millions of acres of desert, where 
now no man can live, will blossom 
with harvests, support millions in 
comfort, and supply food for millions 
more. Will this not reduce the cost 
of our living? 

In the field of transportation elec- 
tricity is proving itself the ideal mo- 
tive power. Today many railroads 
are using electricity at a compara- 


tively high cost to operate their most 
difficult divisions—mountain passes, 
tunnels, suburban lines, and main 
lines with heavy traffic—because it 
reduces expenses, increases speed 
and safety, and eliminates many 
causes of delay. How they will bene- 
fit from cheap and universal electric 
power! At the same time, trolley 
systems will naturally multiply, and 
electric automobiles will laugh at 
forty-cent gasoline. 


ROM another standpoint failure 
to make full use of our water 

power is foolhardy, not to say crimi- 
nal. Our water power is inexhausti- 
ble; our coal, gas, and oil are not. 
Why should we let the water go to 
waste and continue to consume our 
precious and never-to-be replaced 
fuel? The substitution of twenty 
million horsepower of water for 
steam would mean the conservation 
of $225,000,000 worth of coal a year. 

It is not necessary to point out the 
value of cheap electricity as power 
for manufacturing and mining; the 
fact is obvious. In addition, great 
electro-chemical industries will arise, 
employing large numbers of work- 
men and producing certain sub- 
stances that can be obtained in no 
other way or only at a high cost. 
Mention has already been made of 
fertilizer; there are also aluminum, 
caustic soda, chlorin and carborun- 
dum, among many others. The elec- 
tric refining of iron and steel will 
probably revolutionize our most im- 
portant industry, to the benefit of 
every person in existence. 

Nor must we overlook the question 
of national defense. Today we are 
absolutely dependent on Chile for our 
supplies of the nitrates from which 
to manufacture gunpowder and 
every other explosive. What would 
be our position if we lost command 
of the sea and our reserve supply of 
nitrates gave out? No amount of 
preparedness in men, ships, or 
weapons could save us if we could 
not manufacture ammunition. And 
yet, as we have seen, electricity can 
make the essential ingredient, the 
nitrogen compounds, from the air. 
But nitrate plants cannot be built 
overnight, so they must be built for 
commercial purposes during times of 
peace to be ready for war; and for 
this, cheap electricity is essential. 

It would seem, therefore, that we 
are about to enter upon a new era. 
The change will of course come 
gradually, but you and I will prob- 
ably see the first steps, and if we 
live until 1950 we will undoubtedly 
look upon the year 1916 much as we 
now do upon the year 1840. The Age 
of Electricity is dawning. 

New York City 
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HE tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death—an occasion of 
international significance—can 
have no international celebration in 
Europe. It is, then, fitting that here 
in America, New York, the most cos- 
mopolitan city of the world, should 
do honor to the supreme master of 
the art of the theater. Representa- 
tives of at least ten of the nationali- 
ties of this country, nationalities 
with which Shakespeare peopled his 
plays, will, it is hoped, be represent- 
ed in the memorial masque in which 
New York’s celebration will center. 
By drawing in this manner from 
isolated groups of this great city— 
groups which ordinarily-hardly know 
of each other’s existence—the Ter- 
centenary Committee hopes to effect 
the beginnings of that rare phenom- 
enon known as “civic conscious- 
ness.” But the community festival 
consists also of hundreds of local 
celebrations held in the schools, set- 
tlements, dramatic clubs, literary so- 
cieties and the like, all of which con- 
tribute their part to the great whole. 
In all, there will be the greater 
part of a million people thus actively 
engaged in the celebration. From 
among the many participants in the 
smaller celebrations, and from many 
widely divergent groups, will be se- 
lected the community actors for the 
Masque, which, with its interludes 
will be enacted for five performances 
on the evenings of May 23 to 27, in 
.the New York City College Stadium, 
reconstructed temporarily to seat 
20,000 spectators. 


“Caliban, by the Yellow Sands,” - 


THE HOURGLASS ON THE YELLOW SANDS 


Joseph Urban, the scenic producer of the Shakespeare Masque, has designed this great hourglass to stand on the circular stage thruout the 
performance, to symbolize the passage of time in the art of the theater. The Spirit of Time rises on this altar to present the epilogue 


THE SHAKESPEARE MASQUE 


BY PERCY MACKAYE 


the Shakespeare Memorial Masque, 
seeks to honor Shakespeare by hon- 
oring the art of which he was mas- 
ter. It takes as its principal charac- 
ters certain personages out of 
Shakespeare’s play, “The Tempest.” 
In the text these characters are de- 
veloped for the purposes of the 
Masque so as to enact their own sym- 
bolic drama of the regeneration of 
brute man under the ennobling influ- 
ences of the art of the theater. 

In the first scene (the prologue) 
Caliban, a deformed creature, half 
man, half brute, is worshiping his 
father, the god-idol Setebos (half 
tiger, half toad), divinity of the 
Magic Isle of the “Yellow Sands.” 
Miranda enters. Caliban, enchanted 
by the sight of this strange loveli- 
ness, approaches her, sniffing and 
staring in wonder: 

Caliban 


Hath feet 
And hair; hath bright hair shineth like 
a fish’s tail; 
Hath mouth, and maketh small, sweet 
noises. 
(He sniffs nearer; then howls strange- 


y) 
Spring in the air: Oho! 


Miranda 
Alas, poor creature! Who hath hurt 
thee? 
Caliban 
Hurt? 


Who hurteth God? Am seed of Setebos; 
Am Caliban: the world is all mine isle: 
Kill what I please, and play with what 
I please: 
So, yonder, play with him: pull out his 
wings 
And put ’em back to grow. 
Where be thy wings, 
Spring—i’—the—air? Sere 
ss The moon hath a face 


And smileth on the lily pools, but hath 

No lily body withal; thy body is 

All lilies and the smell of lily buds, 

And thy round face a pool of moon- 
beams. 
As Caliban’s wooing becomes more 
insistent, Prospero, her father, ap- 
pears and by his magic power quells 
the man-brute, and dethrones Sete- 
bos. He appoints the good Ariel to 
train Caliban’s spirit to nobler uses. 
With this purpose he conjures the 
historic pageant of the art of the 
theater. Thus begins the first inter- 
lude—the dramatic art of antiquity. 
The three interludes and the epi- 
logue, in which the trained amateurs 
participate, present thru rituals 
of pageantry and music varied 
forms of the dramatic art of past 
ages, culminating in the Elizabethan. 
The action is centered about the 
character of Caliban, which develops 
toward human self-consciousness un- 
der the influence of the “mirror held 
to nature.” Bound in Prospero’s 
power, he hears the call of the 
Priest, Lust, but Prospero tells him 
that Ariel will tutor him in the arts 
of civilization: 
Come, Caliban: behold thy tutor. 
Behind these curtains he will show. thee 
now 

More than thy nature dreams on. If 
thou obey him 

And learn mine art, thou shalt go free 
like him. 

If not, thou shalt be spitted on a tooth 

More sharp than Setebos. What sayest? 


Caliban (cringing) 


Lord, 
Art Cock o’ the world, and Caliban thy 
worm; 
Yea, only beggeth thee crow no more, 
nor set 
They dancing dogs to bark at him. 
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—|_ ble is revealed as the powers of Sete- 
\| bos. Thus the Christian Church ar- 
rests the degeneration of the civil- 
ized world, and Caliban is once more 
overpowered, and exclaims: 

Yea, methought to be 
His artist, and make dream-things of 

mine own 

Like Ariel his spirits, yet now—am 
mud. 





Then, in 
the second 
inter lude, 
the art of 
the theater 
in medieval Germany, France, Spain 
and Italy appears in symbolic ritual. 
The pageant, summoned by Prospero, 
continues with scenes from “Ham- 
let,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “The Mer- 


summons a final pageant of the cre- 
ative forces of the theater in all ages 
—the great actors from Roscius to 
Irving, the great dramatists from 
#Eschylus to Ibsen, and symbolic 
groups representing the great thea- 
ters, from that of Dionysus to the 
Comédie Francaise. And Caliban, 
groping and dazed, comes forth and 
in a voice hoarse with feeling says: 
Thy tempest blindeth me: Thy beauty 
baffles 


A little have I crawled, a little only 
Out of mine ancient cave. All that I 


build 

I botch: all that I do destroyeth my 
dream. 

Yet—yet ‘ yearn to build, to be thine 


; Artist 
And stablish this thine Earth among 
the Stars. 





chant of Venice” 
and “A Winter’s 
Tale.” Once 
more. carried 
away by the en- 
chantment, Cali- 
ban, in conspir- 
acy with the 
second — priest, 
Death, seeks the 
scroll of Pros- 


pero. His gray 
MR. MACKAYE IN CHARGE hordes hatted 

The author of the masque is directing a re- . . 

er = in — snow-covered stadium. He has and garbed like 

already made notable contributions to American i 

pageantry and poetic drama—such as “Jeanne Puritans, wrest 

d’Arc,” “Sanctuary,” and the Masque of St. Louis the prize from 














its proper 
Preepere hands, but with- 
Tush, fool: : 
Wilt thou obey? draw in the face 
Caliban of the merry- 


Obeyeth both of you. Makers of Eliza- 

Then appears, on the inner stage, ethan England, 
the scene in Shakespeare’s “Antony Who now appear 
and Cleopatra,” in which the lovers and dance the 
meet after the battle of Actium. It May-pole dances 
disappears, and Caliban exclaims: of the third in- 


Ho, light! All’s smother; ’tis gone! terlude. 
Yo—yo, all gone— Caliban has 
Cloud-swallowed, all! Ah, woman, thus twice be- 


snake-bright queen, 
Thou wonder-thing, come back! Ah, 
where—where—where? 


trayed his trust, 
but he is grant- 
ed yet another 


Caliban, after beholding scenes chance. He wit- 


from “Troilus and Cressida” and nesses scenes 
“Julius Cesar,” becomes overween- from “As You 
ing, and conspires with Lust to Like It” “The 
snatch Prospero’s magic staff. Grasp- Merry Wives of 
ing it, he staggers and sways wild- Windsor” and 
ly, as tho being shocked by an invisi- “Henry V.” Still 
ble force, crying: again, under the 
Now am /7 lord of lightenings: Lo, influence of the 
mine art , : 
Shaketh the throne of Prospero. Awake, third priest, 
Imperial Rome! Return, ye _ snake- War, he leads 
bright women his mob to cap- 
Of Troy and Egypt! Stain these yellow tyre Miranda 


sands a 
staid , _— and the spirits 
Wine pe FB ae of your of -Ariel. Then 
And let the orgied priests of revel Prospero, who, 
reign. ee unhooded, is re- 
The mob which he gathers about vealed in the 
him, a Roman rabble, clambers over form of the 
the stage, but a great cross, appear- spirit of Shake- 
ing high above, stops them. The rab- speare himself, 

















DESIGNING A COSTUME FOR THE MASQUE 


Mrs. John W. Alexander, whose husband left so deep an impress on 
American art, is designing the two thousand costumes which will help to 
make the Shakespeare Masque beautiful. The picture suggests how splendid 


these will 
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SAVING—A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 


THE CONTRADICTORY OPINIONS OF TWO HOUSEKEEPERS 





























Pearl Grace Loehr 
MRS. BRUERE 


“6 UT have you considered,” a 
life insurance agent urged a 
Bi of ours, “that some 
time you may not be earning as much 
as you are now? That when you are 
old——” 

“My dear sir, what are the alms- 
houses for?” 

It is reported that the agent went 
away. 

“And you know Wellford really 
meant it!” is every one’s comment, 
which is praise or blame, according 
to the understanding of the speaker. 
Some feel that he is showing a wise 
altruistic courage, others that he is 
a prey to selfish folly. Few realize 
that Mr. Wellford knows he cannot 
afford to hamper his present useful- 
ness by attempting personally to save 
money. Can the rest of us? 

The answer to this question de- 
pends on the stage of civilization in 
which we are living. I say “we,” 
meaning particularly women whose 
business is the vanishing one of 
housework. Strict economy of money 
and things is expected of us as a 
class virtue, and usually we practise 
it. During the long ages when the 
business of housekeeping developed, 
its side partner, the Habit of Saving, 
was grained deep into womankind, 
and became perhaps the highest of 
the virtues. Was it not a great day 
for the race, still a bit uncertain on 
its hind legs and reminiscent of the 
tree tops, when some provident an- 


THE WASTE 
OF SAVING 


BY 
MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


cestress laid by a cave full of sum- 
mer food to stead her family thru 
the winter? And from then till now, 
thru all the intervening ages when 
there wasn’t enough of anything to 
go round, and when women not being 
earners could only add to the family 
security by saving, unremitting indi- 
vidual thrift was an important femi- 
nine virtue. 

But those thrifty ancestresses of 
ours are dead, and we have come on 
a time when the work of saving, like 
the work of making cloth or books 
or flour, can be more effectively done 
by the community than by the indi- 
vidual. It is time for that habit of 
individual petty saving to be trans- 
planted to the community garden. 

For consider its workings when 
unhampered by the _ reasoning 
powers! “Mother” carries what the 
carver has left of a roast shoulder of 
lamb into a bright light, puts on her 
glasses and with a small sharp knife 
extracts from the interstices of the 
bones from one-half to two-thirds of 
a pound of edible fragments. She 
adds a green pepper, an onion, four 
cold potatoes, some dry bread and 
any appropriate trifles she finds in 
the refrigerator, puts the whole thru 
the meat chopper, breaks in two eggs 
and molds it into a loaf. If she is 
practised and quick she can perform 
the feat with the necessary prepara- 
tion and cleaning up afterward in 
forty-five minutes, tho she must be 
on hand to baste the roast at appro- 
priate intervals. Today the butcher 
quoted 26 cents as the price of lamb, 
so “mother” probably saves 15 cents 
by her endeavor—and a well-trained 
family will often accept the result as 
nourishment. But if “mother” had 
dropt the lamb bones with their ad- 








This is the third article in Mrs. 
Bruére’s series on what she calls 
“The Habits of Women Under Do- 
mestication.” In an early num- 
ber “Pernicious Heirlooms” will 
conclude the series —THE EDITOR. 



































Harris & Ewing 
MRS. THOMPSON 


hering meat first into the soup ket- 
tle, and later into the garbage can, 
she would have spent two minutes 
of time and thrown away some seven 
cents’ worth of nourishment. Would 
that seven cents have been wasted? 

The Commissioner of Street Clean- 
ing for New York City has just told 
me that the refuse from the city has 
a gross value of about $4 a ton and 
that, altho the cost of saving it is 
from $2 to $3, there is still so large 
a profit that the latest contract for 
garbage disposal nets the city $180,- 
000 a year. 

I can already hear some New York 
housewife crying wrathfully: 

“What good does that $180,000 do 
me? I don’t get any of it back!” 

Madam, if you don’t it is your own 
fault. That saving is for the benefit 
of us all. Come out of domestication 
and take your seven cents’ worth of 
the advantages which $180,000 will 
give the community! 

It is the tragedy of domestic sav- 
ing that it is most prevalent in the 
middle class, which ought to know 
better. According to the best statis- 
tics which I have been able to put 
together people who have a little lee- 
way above the requirements of decent 
living save about $300 per year per 
family. And at what a community 
cost is it done! 

A lady, blooming like a scentless 
plant in a window box, has just con- 
fided to me that she has saved enough 
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out of her housekeeping to provide 
for her old age. For more than thirty 
years she has run her ménage on 
the principle the Japanese use to 
grow their miniature gardens—each 
plant and tree is given, not all that 
it can advantageously assimilate, but 
the least that can be made to do. One 
would rise from her table with the 
taste of saved pennies in the mouth. 
And it wasn’t only food—clothes, 
furniture, education, even the family 
doctor—all were the least expensive 
that could be made to do. If she had 
not looked upon matrimony as an op- 
portunity to retire from industry, 
might she not have earned as much 
as she had saved? Might she not 
have expanded under a series of 
fresh impressions instead of shrivel- 
ing mentally like a starved apple on 
a sapless tree? For not a thing has 
she done for the community but re- 
frain from becoming a public charge 
—in money. In mental and physical 
inertia she has become a drag on the 
wheels of progress. 

Then is our housekeeping to be 
deliberately wasteful? 

Indeed no! Let us get what we 
need at the least price we can pay 
for it, but remembering that there 
are more coinages than money to buy 
with. We must determine whether 
money is more precious than muscle, 
legal tender more to be saved than 
brains, mere dollars and cents than 
time, material things than the effort 
it takes to conserve them. The crux 
of the matter is to determine the cost 


of the individual saving of money in 
terms of the other measures of value, 
and to balance money saving against 
money earning both in its financial 
outcome and in its effect on ourselves 
—and this is a very difficult thing 
for women trained to think economy 
a virtue in itself to do. 

Under domestication woman is 
blind to the fact that if she becomes 
part of a great community move- 
ment to control the meat packing in- 
dustry, she will not have to stay at 
home and try out beef fat; if she 
puts her mending and sewing—yes, 
even the darning of the family socks, 
which can now be done by machinery 
—into the hands of industry she 
need not lie awake nights planning 
to cut a middy blouse for Ellen out 
of her aunt’s old dolman in order to 
save a yard and a half of cotton duck, 
but can take up some form of earn- 
ing to which she is suited. For now 
that material things are plenty and 
cheap, and labor and thought are 
dear, it is up to her to save the most 
valuable—and not to forget in the 
process that her own development is 
a commercial asset, to be fed and in- 
creased, not perpetually denied. We 
must indeed continue to save, but 
collectively thru organized society 
rather than individually in the home, 
for in a modern state the aggregate 
of our common savings, not our in- 
dividual hoards, is the measure of 
our civilization. 

Besides we already have a minimum 
provision of the things we’re saving 


for. We are secure against actual 
hunger and cold, against utter neglect 
in sickness, against complete illiter- 
acy, against starvation in our old age. 
We have not provided ourselves with 
these things adequately nor with 
honor, but the combined effort it 
would take to make this provision 
adequate for all the families in the 
land, is out of all proportion small 
compared with the individual effort 
that goes into the attempt to make 
uncertain provision for the families 
of a few. Shaw says that we all need 
pensions for life—and then to be 
forced to earn them. Wouldn’t it be 
a strong drive toward democracy! 
The pension for life earned under 
compulsion would give ease of mind 
to generations, for insurance com- 
panies may be mismanaged, and 
stock companies may fail, but the 
government, which is ourselves, goes 
on forever. And for those “solitaries” 
whom age finds ungathered into 
families there may come, instead of 
the almshouse, the Community Club, 
where such public servants as Mr. 
Wellford can live, not in dependence, 
but on the deferred payments for 
services they have stored to their 
credit during a long life. 

Is it not high time that we women 
allowed our old virtue of domestic 
saving to be socialized along with 
our other individualistic virtues of 
industry and mercy and love? Time 
we tried to make ourselves contem- 
porary? 

New York City 


THE SAVING OF WASTE 
BY FLORA McDONALD THOMPSON 


HE prevention of waste, the 

promotion of household econ- 

omy, is the “better half” of pre- 
paredness. 

Competent authorities proclaim 
that there is need of mobilizing the 
industrial forces of the United 
States. This means mobilizing the 
housewives of the country, too, and I 
propose that we get ready. I propose 
that we practise and perfect domes- 
tic economy as a patriotic duty—be- 
cause we are good citizens. 

This sort of efficiency has served 
the Germans admirably in the pres- 
ent war. Great Britain is just waking 
up to its importance and has begun 
an Anti-Waste Campaign, concern- 
ing which the Princess Louise said, 
“Under pressure of this terrible war 
the importance of domestic economy 
to the people and its value to the 
country is now very widely recog- 
nized, but there is still much waste 
in our kitchens, and it is by educa- 
tion and training that we have to 








As president of the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance in Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Flora McDonald Thompson 
leads a nation-wide campaign for 
household economy.—THE EDITOR. 




















correct these national faults.” The 
London Illustrated News calls atten- 
tion to the “mischievous amateur 
spirit” in which women under- 
take housework, and remarks on the 
misfortune it is that women carry 
this same spirit into other work. 

In France, on the other hand, the 
women, being perfectly trained in 
housework, have replaced their men 
in industry, in business, in the rail- 
roads, in the government, with no 
appreciable disturbance of the eco- 
nomic or public order. In short, the 
war in Europe, with terrible preci- 
sion, defines housewifely ability as 
the necessary base of the good citi- 
zenship of women; it shows how in- 
separably domestic economy is allied 


with the maintenance of industry and 
of the defense of the nation. 

The Housekeepers’ Alliance now 
proposes to make war on waste. We 
are not going to talk; we mean to do 
things. We confidently expect a great 
many men and women, who have 
never before considered housekeep- 
ing their business, to join with us in 
this campaign of household economy 
and to make our efforts real and prac- 
tical. 

Here is an all-inclusive woman’s 
movement—making the most of our 
homes. What we save in the kitchen 
comes back to us in the form of in- 
creased resources for the happiness 
and productivity of all. 

The American woman who makes 
up her mind can do anything she 
pleases. Let us make up our minds 
to do our part in the preparedness 
of the nation. Let us prevent waste. 
Let us promote efficiency in the 
household. 

Washington, D. C, 
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1 ONLY THE CADILLAC RIDES LIKE THE CADILLAC 





T is still unique in the large number of 
parts and operations ground to the accu- 
racy of a thousandth and the fraction of 
a thousandth part of an inch. 


It is still unique in that standardization which 
insists that every essential part be exactly 
like every other part of its kind. 


It is still unique in the extent to which fric- 
tion is eliminated from its working parts. 


It is still unique in that alignment which 
makes for the harmonious action of its units. 


It is still unique in its balance and in the 
scientific allotment of its weight. 


It is still unique in those qualities which make 
for year after year of dependable service. 


It is still unique in the characteristics which 
makes a fact of the phrase: 





ONLY THE CADILLAC RIDES LIKE THE CADILLAC 
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Pure Food 


on the home table is a matter 
of intelligent study and care- 
ful buying on the part of the 
housewife. The healthful 
quality of biscuits, cake and 
other flour foods is largely 
determined by the ingredients 
of the baking powder with 
which they are made. 


PURE + 
CREAM OF 
TARTAR 


NO 
LIME 
PHOSPHATE 


This is the important reason 
why the pure food laws of 
most states demand that the 
ingredients of baking powders 
shall be clearly stated on the 


label of the package. 
PURE 


CREAM OF ROYAL Baking Powder 
TARTAR 
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Good Health 


is the natural result of the 
proper selection of food in- 


gredients. PURE 
Mothers and housekeepers STAN Vee) 2 
who are well informed do not TARTAR 


accept inferior baking pow- 
ders, made from alum or phos- 
phate. 


They insist on Royal Baking 
Powder, which is free from 
these mineral substitutes be- 
cause it is made from Cream 
of Tartar, a pure, healthful 
fruit product, which is derived 
from ripe grapes. 
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THE STORY OF GOOD FRIDAY 


Friday is no task for small men. 

John Masefield brings to the under- 
taking a vigor of expression, a fidelity 
to humanity, and a homely, flexible 
versification which make the dramatic 
poem which gives the name to his new 
volume, Good Friday, and Other Poems, 
a notable addition to a body of verse 
already more distinctive and important, 
perhaps, than that of any other living 
English poet. 

It is rightly called a dramatic poem. 
It is not, properly speaking, poetic 
drama. In structure it is narrative 
rather than dramatic; the limits and 
incidents are determined rather by the 
original story, with which the poet has 
taken few liberties, than by considera- 
tions of dramatic unity. 

But Masefield has woven on the 
threads of the Bible record a vivid 
tapestry of the forces and counter- 
forces, the political rivalries, the per- 
sonal interactions, the ironies and the 
passions of that day. His Pilate is 
beautifully characterized, his Herod 
and Pilate’s wife very real, his Voices 
grimly true to the mob everywhere. 

He has chosen to subordinate the 
scene which has figured so largely in 
Christian art, the “Ecce Homo,” but in 
the story of Golgotha, pat in the mouth 
of the centurion, he has written a pic- 
ture which it would be hard to surpass. 


We nailed him there 
Aloft, between the thieves, in the bright 


[rs retelling of the story of Good 


air. 
The rabble and the readers mocked with 


oaths ; 

The hangman’s squad were dicing for his 
clothes. 

The two thieves jeered at him. Then it 
grew dark, 

Till the noon sun was dwindled to a spark, 

And one a one the mocking mouths fell 
still. 


We were alone on the accursed hill 

And we were still, not even the dice clicked, 

Only the heavy blood-gouts dropped and 
ticked 

On to the stone; the hill is all bald stone. 

And now and then the hangers gave a 
groan. 

Up in the dark, three shapes with arms 
outspread. 

The blood-drops spat to show how slow 
they bled. 

They rose up black against the ghastly sky, 

God, Lord, it is a slow way to make die 

A man, a strong man, who can beget men. 

Then there would come another groan, and 
then 

One of those thieves (tough camelers those 
two) 

Would curse the teacher from lips bitten 


through 
And the other bid him let the teacher be. 
I have stood much, but this thing daunted 
me, 
The dark. the livid light, and long loud 
groans 
One on another, coming from their bones. 
And it got darker and a glare began 
Like the sky burning up above the man. 
The hangman’s squad stood easy on their 
spears y 
And the air moaned, and women were in 
tears, 


While still between his groans the robber 
cursed ‘ 


66 


While the prevailing impression of 
the poem is its keen homeliness and 
reality, and the accuracy with which 
Masefield has suggested the human 
background of the tragedy, the closing 
note—as has sometimes happened be- 
fore in his work—is vague and over- 
lyrical. The “Madman” is not a part 
of the picture; nor is he satisfying as 
a mouthpiece for the spiritual message. 
The poem is so intensely human that 
the highly poetized distillation of the 
sacrifice-theme into a sort of beauty- 
worship is quite inadequate. 

One thinks of “The Terrible Meek” 
in reading this. In every respect save 
dramatic force and coherence Mr. Mase- 
field’s treatment of the Crucifixion is 
the finer. He gets naturalness without 
the exaggerated crudity which Mr. 
Kennedy uses; his canvas is, by choice, 
broader; his figures more lifelike. But 
where Mr. Kennedy errs in one direc- 
tion Mr. Masefield goes to the other 
extreme. If “The Terrible Meek” is too 
argumentative, Good Friday disap- 
points because it is too vague. But it is 
an impressive achievement. 

The rest of the book is given to a 


MIDSUMMER FICTION 


is a little in advance of the season. 

It is the sort of material which pub- 
lishers are accustomed to offer to the 
public for “vacation reading,” meaning 
thereby a book which will while away a 
sunny hour with the least possible ex- 
ertion on the part of the reader. 

Belle K. Maniates’ Mildew Manse is 
admirably adapted for this purpose. 
There is a likeable, happy-go-lucky fam- 
ily with rich friends who provide work 
for the eldest son, tents for the boys, 
a husband for the daughter and a pho- 
nograph for the mother. There is the 
eternal mortgage on the old home. 
There is the young heroine who boards 
with the Haphazard family, who tells 
the story in quite impossible letters to 
her father and who embarks upon a 
ridiculous but entertaining business en- 
terprise. Also there is a love affair on 
every page. 

Likewise afflicted with a mortgage is 
a new book by the author of “Polly- 
anna.” Eleanor H. Porter has taken a 
trumped-up situation, a threadbare 
plot, some commonplace characters, and 
by virtue of David, Just David, has 
made a charming story. David is en- 
dowed with goodness which should make 
him a prig, but renders him delightful; 
with a simplicity which should render 
him an idiot, but makes him fascinat- 
ingly naive; with a musical ability 
which should be incredible, but is not. 
In short, he is a perfectly real impossi- 
ble character. Quite the contrary is 


Te fiction of the last few weeks 


loosely-joined sonnet sequence and a 
short poem of similar tenor. These phil- 
osophial musings on beauty, mortality 
and wisdom, elaborately metaphorical, 
sometimes turgid, often ragged in form, 
are a far cry from the “Salt Water Bal- 
lads,” the long narratives and the 
dramas to which Masefield has recently 
been devoting himself. 

As a whole they are hardly suc- 
cessful. Metrically they are just what 
one would expect from a Masefield 
turned sonneteer—sonnets reduced to 
the lowest terms. Elizabethan in form, 
of course, for he would not be likely 
to choose the Italian intricacies, they 
lack in most cases even the epigram- 
matic thrust which men of Shake- 
speare’s age gave to the final couplet. 
In thought they are of unequal interest; 
the most appealing, as well as the most 
beautiful in form, are two or three 
superb sonnets dealing with the thought 
that 
Wherever beauty has been quick in clay 
Some effluence of it lives, a spirit dwells, 

Seauty that death can never take away. 
Taken together they reveal a new 
Masefield, but a Masefield not entirely 
articulate. 


Good Friday, and Other Poems, by John Mase- 
field. Macmillan. $1.25. 


IN APRIL 


Sylvia Chatfield Bates’s Geranium 
Lady, who accomplishes the feat of 
being attractive with a red geranium 
in her hair. She has moreover a dis- 
inclination to explain herself to her 
naval lieutenant lover which serves to 
produce a fairly good plot. 

If one likes skilful character drawing, 
pleasant comedy, clever, almost too 
clever, talk, and truthfully and amus- 
ingly depicted contrasts of two genera- 
tions, read Some Elderly People and 
Their Young Friends, by S. Macnaugh- 
tan, which takes one into the pleasant, 
easy, English social life, beloved of the 
novelist of manners. 

The publishers present Carolyn 
Wells’s The Curved Blades as “an old- 
fashioned detective story.” It is. Flem- 
ing Stone is the orthodox sleuth. The 
plot is elaborate and fantastic enough 
to “hold the reader breathless to the 
last chapter.” There are plenty of pos- 
sible murderers. The heroine is beauti- 
ful, if not agreeable. But Miss Wells’s 
knowledge of coroners’ inquests and 
legal proceedings is limited. 

It is surprizing that any novelist can 
be as devoted to common sense as is 
Mrs. Watts and still be so interesting. 
Here at least is no midsummer fantasy. 
The Rudder is full of the same shrewd 
delineation of ordinary people, the 
same good-natured irony, the same 
frank use of homely detail, and above 
all the same persistent Ben Franklin- 
ism that one found in “Van Cleve” and 
“Jennie Cushing.” Again there is a 
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University of Chicago Press 


New and Recent Books 








Gothic Architecture in France, England and Italy. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., F.S.A. 
With 191 plates (six in color) and 229 Illustrations in the Text. (From the Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This highly artistic and interesting work by the distinguished British architect, Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, is in 
fact a continuation of the author’s Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, which The Nation said would take its 
place.among the standard classics of every architectural library. Through these two works the author hopes to give 
the student a consistent idea of mediaeval architecture. Incidentally the new volumes deal with the architecture of 
Reims Cathedral and other Gothic work in France and should be of peculiar interest at the present time. The author 
has chosen for description such buildings or parts of buildings as are typical of the history and development of the art, 
and for the purposes of illustration has used original sketches rather than photographs. 

2 vols., xxx-+632 pages, crown quarto, quarter vellum; $14.50, postage extra (weight 9 Ibs.) 


Essays in Experimental Logic. By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. 

This new volume by Professor Dewey will be of peculiar interest and significance to that great and increasing circle 
of teachers and students who have come to recognize in the author one of the ablest thinkers and writers in the country 
on philosophical subjects. he book contains eight chapters and includes besides the introduction a discussion of “The 
Relationship of Thought to Its Subject,” “The Antecedents and Stimuli of Thinking,” “Data and Meanings,” “The 
Objects of Thought,” “The Existence of the World as a Logical Problem,” “Some Stages of Logical Thought,” and 
“The Logic of Judgments of Practice.’ The nucleus of the present volume is Professor Dewey’s contribution to Studies 
in Logical Theory, now out of print. 

452 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postage extra. 

American Prose. By Walter C. Bronson, Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

All interested in American literature will be glad to know that a companion volume to Professor Bronson’s widely 
used anthology of American Poems will shortly be published. This new volume of representative selections from the 
prose literature of our country will quickly take its place as a standard book for classroom use, as well as for private 
reading and enjoyment. Clear and attractive in typography, American Prose contains a fund of highly interesting 
material, comprehensive in range and carefully edited with illustrative and explanatory notes by one of the leading 
scholars of the country. The selections cover the period 1607-1865 and include the work of thirty-seven authors. 

pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra. 
The Story of the New Testament. By Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Professor of Biblical and Patristic 
Greek in the University of Chicago. 


The purpose of this volume is to present in a vivid and popular manner -the situations out of which the several 
books or letters of the New Testament arose, and the way in which each book or letter endeavored to meet the special 
situation addressed. The author emphasizes the fact that Christianity did not spring from the New Testament, but the 
New Testament from Christianity. Professor Goodspeed’s highly interesting narrative brings out clearly the practical 
and occasional character of many of the books of the New Testament, and being written without technicality or elabora- 
tion is admirably adapted for use in adult Bible classes and in biblical courses in colleges. For the lay reader also it 
gives in fresh and attractive form — information not easily accessible elsewhere. 


pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra. 
A Short History of Belgium. By Léon Van der Essen, Professor of History in the University of 
Louvain. 


The world-wide interest aroused in the history of Belgium by its present position in the great European war makes 
especially timely the publication of this volume by a professor of history in the University of Louvain, who recently gave 
a course of lectures on the history of Belgium at the University of Chicago. The history is objective and gives simply 
an account of the past history of the Belgian people, leaving -entirely out of consideration their present deeds and 
sufferings. viii+168 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib.) 

Bibliographical Society of American Papers. Vol. X, No. I: The Foundations of Slavic Bibliography. 

By Robert Joseph Kerner. Some Scandinavian Bibliographers and Their Works. 1. Hjalmar 

Pettersen and the Bibliotheca Norvegica. 50 pp., royal 8vo. paper, $1.00 net, $1.03 postpaid. 


IN PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


Principles of. Money and Banking. Developed in a Series of Readings. Edited by Harold G. Moulton, 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 


The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chauncey S. Boucher, Assistant Professor of 
American History in Washington University. 


The Relation Between Persistence in School and Home Conditions. Fifteenth Yearbook, Part II, 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. By Catherine C. Cleveland. 


Handwork in Religious Education. By Addie Grace Wardle, President of the Cincinnati Missionary 
Training School of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


A History of the University of Chicago. By Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


The Abingdon Press is the trade imprini of 
the oldest publishing house in the United States 


Sf, 


DURING its one hundred and twenty-seven 
years of growth it has maintained so high a 
standard of scholarship in its publications and 
such great excellence in the various phases 
of bookmaking, that today it commands in- 
ternational distinction. The famous Cam- 
bridge University Press of England chose this 
American house to print and bind a large 
part of the India paper edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, a monumental work. 

















The achievements of THE ABINGDON PREss were recognized 
last year when it was awarded by the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco the GRAND PRIZE for Printing, Binding and 
General Bookmaking, the highest possible award. 


Abingdon Press books are for sale at the better bookshops. 
Write us for catalog. ‘Two of the recent issues follow: 


HUGH GRAHAM 
A Tale of the Pioneers 
By FRANK S. TOWNSEND 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion 
By FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 


A popular defense of the Christian re- 
ligion. Its range is broad, its positions 
sound and clearly stated. It would be 
hard to imagine a book on this subject 
more easily readable. 


Price, net, $1.50 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


ICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURG 
TROT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISC 


A thrilling story of life and times in the 
territory now covered by the Virginias 
and neighboring States. It is a tale 
of empire in the making and will be 
read with absorbing interest. 


Price, net, $1.35 
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1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 
Oldest Second Hand Bookstore in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Now ready. Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue. We purchase large or smal! lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 


and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 
can find the book you are in search of. Try us 


MANUSCRI 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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selfish and inept woman (a little too 
black for belief, this time), and again 
the good old-fashioned contrast between 
shiftlessness and self-reliance. But the 
center of the stage is held by newer 
figures. The flashing heroine is a fine 
and convincing piece of portraiture, 
and except for a superfluous and ob- 
vious love-story, which provides a 
smooth ending for the book, the whole 
novel—broader and better balanced 
than the others—is a well-constructed 
picture of thoroly interesting people. 
Only once does Mrs. Watts become 
noticeably talky, and if her contribu- 
tion to the labor question is neither 
original nor conclusive—neither is Ben 
Franklinism. 

It is refreshing to leave well trodden 
ways for a new field of fiction. In Cam 
Clarke, John H. Walsh describes two 
things well: a frontier town and the 
boyhood of a railroad magnate. Wash- 
tucna, Washington, is not altogether 
prepossessing, but its worship of Mrs. 
Sarah Clarke, its kindliness, hospital- 
ity and fair play go far to offset its 
chronic state of drunkenness and its 
somewhat free use of revolvers. The 
town and Cam are described with di- 
rectness, insight, a nice sense of pro- 
portion and an agreeable cynicism. It 
is an unusual story, unusually written, 
and well worth reading. 


Mildew Manse, by Belle K. Maniates. Boston: 
Little, Brown. $1. Just David, by Eleanor H. 
Porter. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. The Gera 
nium Lady, by Sylvia Chatfield Bates. Duffield. 
$1.25. Some Elderly People and Their Young 
Friends, by S. Macnaughtan. Dutton. $1.35. 
The Curved Blades, by Carolyn Wells. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $1.35. The Rudder, by 
Mary S. Watts. Macmillan. $1.50. Cam Clarke, 
by John H. Walsh. Macmillan. $1.35. 


FROM WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


When a complete history of the Euro- 
pean war comes to be written a compli- 
mentary chapter will be due justly to 
the American correspondent. His nar- 
ratives of this greatest human 
cataclysm come one after the other 
intense with vitality, keenness of vision, 
and alertness to grasp an essential fact 
enveloped in the onsweep of mighty 
events. This we write after reading 
every line of Arthur Sweetser’s Road- 
side Glimpses of the Great War. This 
war correspondent is already well 
known to readers of The Independent. 

To begin with he was not a mem- 
ber of the now familiar personally 
conducted party to the front. He 
simply had to be where “world history” 
was being made, and thither he went 
on a bicycle in spite of rules, rebuffs 
and the assurance he would be made 
prisoner and probably shot. It is his 
clear, independent view of the reality 
of war, obtained in a series of extraor- 
dinary adventures while chasing elusive 
French and German fronts, which 
makes his book illuminating for those 
occupied with the prevailing topic of 
American preparedness. Thus, after 
the German blow fell, Mr. Sweetser 
found in the French provincial cities 
of the north and among the peasants as 
complete a lack of the spirit of pre- 
paredness, as great a panic, as if 
France had failed to add a regiment 
or gun to her military organization 








since 1870. Here one may speculate 
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The Meaning of Personal 
Life 
By Newman Smith, D.D. 

This vital book pursues the quest 
of personality and its relation to the 
universe—not through vague meta- 
physics or appeal to religious intuition, 
but by careful investigation into the 
scientific facts at our disposal. A most 
fascinating analysis done in the sim- 
plest and most readable language. 

$2.00 net. 


The Mountain 


The End of a Chapter 
By Shane Leslie 


A notable contribution to English 
memoir literature, culminating with 
the outbreak of the war which the 
author calls “the suicide of the civili- 
zation called Christian, and the travail 
of a new era to which no gods have 
been as yet rash enough to give their 
name.” 

$1.25 net. 








Antwerp to Gallipoli 


A Year of War on Many Fronts—and 
Behind Them 


By Arthur Ruhl 


An extraordinary record of a great 
variety of experiences in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Turkey and Gallipoli, vividly 
told and with clear understanding of 
differing points of view. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net. 





By John C. Van Dyke 


Professor Van Dyke con- 
tinues his admirable series on 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Why War 
By Frederic C. Howe 
A significant passage from 





nature in this fit successor to 
“The Desert” and “The Opal 
Sea.” It contains chapters on 
all the various aspects of the 
general subject, both scientific 
and esthetic, as is the author’s 
wont—and _ peculiar distinc- 
tion. Every page of the text 
is penetrated with the gran- 
deur and beauty of the theme. 
$1.25 net. 


Wind and Weather 
By L. H. Bailey 


A collection of poems of 
widely various forms and 
moods, but so unified as final- 
ly to give a single strong im- 
pression by the fact that their 
common inspiration is a vital 
sense of man’s intimate 
spiritual—and material—rela- 
tion to nature. 

$1.00 net. 


The Administration of 


President Hayes 

By John Burgess Ph.D., LL.D. 

A masterly and illuminating 
review by this eminent Ameri- 
can historian of what he 
shows to have been the mo- 
mentous years of General 
Hayes’s administration. The 
author shows not only cogent- 
ly but eloquently how the 
South was freed and pacified 
when reconstruction seemed a 
failure, how the country was 
rescued from the curse of 





tions. 


—N. 








From a photograph by Alexander Lambert, M.D. 


A BOOKLOVER’S 


HOLIDAY IN THE OPEN 


“This is a fascinating book. . . 
for this is the vivid impression made by the printed word—of 
the game and the hunt, of the life of the wilderness, of 
primitive peoples and their ways, of folk lore and supersti- 
And here and there he gives us those charming pen 
pictures which prove him to be not only a close observer 
with an eye for beauty, but a true lover of nature as well.” 


Y. Tribune. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


. Colonel Roosevelt talks— 


this book: 

“Wars are not made by peo- 
ples. . . . Wars are made by 
irresponsible monarchs, by rul- 
ing aristocracies, by foreign 
ministers and by diplomats. 
Wars are male by privileged 
interests, by financiers, by 
commercial groups seeking 
private profit in foreign lands. 

“Wars are made _ behind 
closed doors.” 

$1.50 net. 


Estimates in Art 
By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


Professor of Art and Archzology in 
Princeton University 

In this volume the author 
considers those among the 
great painters, historic and 
contemporary, in whose work 
and personality for various 
reasons most interest is taken 
at the present time. The book 
is, therefore, as timely in sub- 
ject as it is ripe in treatment. 

$1.50 net. 


The Symphony Play 
By Jennette Lee 


A play made up of one-act 
plays, “not merely ‘linked to- 
gether by intervals of silence’ 
and a dropped curtain,” as the 
author explains, “but plays re- 
lated in color and tone and 
progressive meaning.” These 
plays, “Billy Boy,” “The 
Mother,” “The Brother,” and 








cheap money, and how Civil 
Service Reform was established on a 
firm basis by the patriotic wisdom of a 
President to whom history has not 
hitherto, awarded his just dues of ap- 
preciation. 

With portrait, $1.00 net. 


Our Early Wild Flowers 
By Harriet L. Keeler 
_ The Boston Advertiser says: “Noth- 
ing is lacking to enable the reader to 
identify any spring flower he may dis- 
cover.” 
Illustrated in color and with half tones 
and drawings. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; Leather, $1.25 net. 


Nan of Music Mountain 
By Frank H. Spearman 


This thrilling story is the master- 


Smith’—a veritable Lorna Doone of 
the West. The love of Nan, a mem- 
ber of an outlaw family, for a man 
whose life is devoted to exterminating 
her clan, forms the central theme of 
this intensely absorbing story of primi- 
tive life in the high country. 
Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 
$1.35 net. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





piece of the author of “Whispering 





“The Lady with Wings,” form 
a perfect whole as the move- 
ments of a sonata form a symphony. 
$1.00 net. 


The Portion of a Champion 


By Francis o Sullivan tighe 

A romance of the heroic age in Ire- 
land, the story of how Conal, a chief- 
tain’s son, wrung from adverse fortune 
both pubuc recognition as a champion 
of warriors and the hand of the beau- 
tiful Etain. The story is so vividly 
presented as to give a veritable pano- 
rama of the times from the Celtic 
angle. 


$1.35 net. 
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whether the same effect in similar 
circumstances would be produced upon 

a 


BEHOLD THE : 


WOMAN! 


By T. EVERETT HARRE 


$1.35 net. Postage extra 


“May justly be said to surpass in vivid- 
ness, reality and human appeal any novel of 
Its true predecessors are ‘Quo 
Itis 
a novel of powerful religious significance, and 
bears a message for every man and woman.” 
: powerful 
beauty was 
“the glory of Egypt,” tie author presents the 
struggle of womanhood in its integrity and 
nobility with man’s age-long exploitation, and 
interprets that eternal struggle which is today 
finding one of its expressions in the fem- 


recent years. J 
Vadis, ‘Ben Hur, ‘Salammbo, ‘Hypatia,’ 


In the character « 
Alexandrian courtesan 


Mary, 


whose 


inist movement. 





BEHOLD! 
THE 
WOMAN! 


ByT. EVERETT HARRE 
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It is the absorbing story of a woman’s quest of love amid the vices and excesses 
of an age when wantonness was an art and a woman became eminent only through 
her shame, and of this woman’s finding redemption in the divine love that in all ages 
knows not utter condemnation, but is all forgiving because all knowing. 

A novel teeming with the turbulent excitement, intrigue and romance of the most 
splendid and licentious age of the world. The Time is the final conflict between 


Paganism and Christianity. 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
Frontispiece by Gayle Hoskins. $1.35 net. 
Postage extra. 

FLEMING STONE in a murder mystery 
as calculating and cruel as it was hidden, 
which he unravels through a maze of mis- 
leading evidence. Those who have fol- 
lowed the career of Stone will enjoy 
heartily the falling in love of the great 
sleuth. It is his first affair and is as ap- 
pealing as the mystery of the murder of 
Miss Lucy Carrington is baffling. 


THE FINDING OF 
JASPER HOLT 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
Author of “Miranda,” “Lo, Michael!” 
“Marcia Schuyler,” etc., etc. 
Three illustrations in color by E. F. 
Bayha, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

A love story of a Western man and an 
Eastern woman. To rise to the occasion 
he needs the agencies of an exciting rail- 
road accident, a horse race and loads of 
beautiful roses from his own garden; but 
he succeeds and the reader rejoices. Mrs, 
Lutz’s heart and humor are on every page. 


A MAN’S REACH 


By SALLY NELSON ROBINS 
Three illustrations in color by Edmund 
Frederick. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Governor Stuart, of Virginia: ; 

“T have much pleasure in commending it 
to the thousands who must be interested 
in the vital thought suggested by the title.” 


THE CONQUEST 


By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 
Author of “The Final Verdict.” 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 

Boston Transcript: 
“Originality and dramatic strength are 
marked in many pages of this novel.” 


ADAM’S GARDEN 

By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
Frontispiece in color by H. Weston Tay- 

lor. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

Adam’s fate was to work out his salva- 

tion and win his girl by raising flowers 
upon a vacant city lot, surrounded by cats 
and dogs, dwelling with crusty, humor- 
ous curmudgeons who drift in from 
everywhere, having a feud with a thug, 
and being desperately loved by an unfor- 
tunate girl. A big story with humanity 
its theme. 


A PENNELL VOLUME 


NIGHTS 


Rome, Venice—in the Aesthetic Eighties. 
Paris, London—in the Fighting Nineties. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
Sixteen to Eighteen Illustrations from 
Photographs and Etchings. $3.00 net. 
Postage extra. 

The pleasure of association with equally 
famous literary and artistic friends has 
been the good fortune of the Pennells. 
In this absorbing book there is the inside 
history of an enthralling period; and an 
acquaintanceship with those who made it 
what it was: Beardsley, Henley, Harland, 
Editor of “The Yellow Book,” Whistler, 
etc. The illustrations, photographs and 
some of the etchings by Joseph Pennell 
are unusual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Prepared under the supervision of 
Mayor-GENERAL LEONARD Woop. 
By CAPTAIN LINCOLN CG. AN- 
DREWS, U. S. CAVALRY 
Limp Leather. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
This will be the text-book in the sum- 
mer training camps of the Eastern Army 
Division. It should be read by all classes, 
not only those who wish to equip them- 
selves for military courses, but also those 
who will wish to be ready for any event- 
uality. It describes in detail the military 
service in all branches of the army. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 











a whole nation, such as the Germans, 
governed and imbued with military 
principles in all branches of effort. 

A follower in the wake of Von 
Kluck’s army, he grants, from observa- 
tion, that its all forceful advance was 
conducted, for the most part, according 
to the rules of war, which of unhappy 
necessity cover devastation, ruin and 
bloodshed. Otherwise he does not hold 
the Germans were outrageously severe 
with the French civil population. What 
happened to him when he did pedal 
down into German headquarters at 
Valenciennes with a dubious pretext for 
being there—and thereafter—will hold 
the reader’s tense interest until the 
end of the last chapter. The inevitable 
bagging of the American newspaper 
man and the resulting puzzle as to what 
is to be done with such an extraordi- 
nary individual are the sole gleams of 
comedy in unending tales of horror. As 
Baron von Mumm Schwartzenstein is 
quoted as saying in Horace Green’s 
The Log of a Noncombatant, “You see, 
we were prepared for everysing—ex- 
cept ze invasion of ze American news- 
paperman. When he iss out of sight, 
zen we do not feel secure.” Precisely! 
How is the military mind to deal with 
men, apparently crazy, who arrive at 
battle fronts in taxis, on bicycles, on 
foot, in straw hats, without proper cre- 
dentials, and with sublime innocence de- 
manding passes to impossible places 
because they prefer not being shot on 
their unwelcome travels. That the Ger- 
mans were able to appreciate the jest 
of it is evident from roars of Teutonic 
laughter, but the French were in no 
humor to recall touches of Moliére. 

Mr. Green is, however, serious enough 
in his wanderings thru Belgium pre- 
vious to the siege of Antwerp, and on 
a side trip to Germany, andtback to the 
last Belgian fortress for its investment 
and capture. He throws an impartial 
light on the subject of German atroci- 
ties. When in Belgium he exerted 
effort to reach the sources of such 
stories, and states that, excepting a 
few detached cases which are likely to 
occur in any war, and should not be 
charged to wilful brutality on the part 
of the German military authorities, the 
reports were widely exaggerated. He 
reaffirms this in an appendix after 
reading the Bryce report, tho previous- 
ly he intimates there may have been 
truth in sinister remarks let drop by 
Germans of British military prisoners 
ill treated by their captors and sum- 
marily executed. If these are ever 
proved, then indeed would lie a charge 
without defense or palliation. 

In journalistic contrast we come to 
Arnold Bennett’s Over There. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Bennett’s intimacy with 
soldiers and knowledge of military 
affairs has been extremely limited. 
Moreover, he seems unable to draw near 
to or more than half comprehend either 
with the requisite sympathetic feeling 
—the broad vision—needful in a satis- 
factory witness of the greatest human 
drama. While he discusses interest- 
ingly the Eritish military organization 
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A NEW LIFE 


FOR YOU 


In Six Short Months I Can Remake You. Men and Women, 
Your Destiny Is in Your Own Hands 


WHAT IS YOUR EARNING POWER? 














Your Position in the World Your Physique and Symmetry 
Your Facial Appearance and Ex- Your Power to Control Your 
pression Thoughts 
Your Health, Strength and Vim Your Control of Your Body and 
Your Power to Control and Lead Habits 
Others Your Faculties of Reasoning & 
THESE ARE ALL WITHIN YOUR POWER TO RULE, ( 
AND SO FRAME YOUR FUTURE 


Have you considered why it is some men and women succeed while others fail? 
Have you considered why some businesses go up by leaps and bounds while others 
come* down by leaps and bounds? Have you considered why some people are con- 

tent with a menial position and poverty as a reward in old age? Have you con- 
The Start sidered why some people enjoy good health while others are never ill but never The Start 
well? Have you considered why some people are handsome and full of expression 
while others are faded and expressionless? Now, there MUST be a cause for all 
this, THERE IS: The law of cause and effect teaches us this. But what is 
this cause? I will tell you. Success and Failure depend upon—(1) Your: Mental 
Condition. (2) Your Physical Condition. (3) Your Facial and Outward Ex- 
pression. (4) Your Knowledge as to how to apply what you know. The vivid- 



































3 ness, ingenu‘ty and inventiveness of your thoughts depend upon the quickness of 
l your bra:n to generate nerve power, while these in turn are dependent upon the 
richness of your blood, the sunniness of your disposition, the sureness of your 
concentration, the strength of your will, and the reliability of your memory. It is 
t the harmonious development of all these that ensures Success. The Nicholson- 
B Wase Mail Course of Mental and Physical Efficiency trains the entire person. IT 
) FITS YOU FOR A BETTER BUSINESS AND SOCIAL POSITION IN LIFE, 
—IN FACT, IT MAKES YOU LORD OF YOURSELF. 
1 Thi C Virility of Speech — Power to Combat Difficulties as they 
be 1S VOUFSE | ,rise—Shrewdness in Business — Strength of Purpose — Power 
" Gives You of Observation — Retentive Memory — Power of Facial Expres- 
sion—Graceful Carriage—Strong Nerves and a Balanced System, 
e 
t IT TRAINS YOU IT MAKES YOU 
1 Third Month FOR SELF-POSSESSION STRONG AND INTELLIGENT Third Month 
- You are not a Creature of Circumstances, you are just what you make your- 
d self. Have you ever thought of what Mental Force really is? Have you estimated 
h the amount of force that you can generate and keep going for twenty- four hours? 
Do you know this force is responsible for your health? Seeing this is so, do you 
° suppose your EARNING POWER IS AT ITS BEST WHEN YOUR CREATIVE 
0 POWER IS AT ITS WORST? Of course you don’t. To develop your Earning 
Ye Power you must know how to generate Mental Force. Now I wish to make a 
aa proposal to you. Suppose you find you have little time on your hands, suppose 
you feel equally certain you ought to be earning more money; and suppose it were 
le possible for someone to take you in hand and teach you how to succeed. And 
le then, on top of this, suppose it were only going to take a few minutes daily out 
r of your time, would you accept this offer? I am sure you would. Now, this is 
, exactly what I am offering you today. I will send you free my explanatory Booklet, 
S- which will tell you all about it; also full detailed Folder Synopsis, giving you the 
n outlines of each of the 52 lessons. Write to me at once. Write today. Fill in 
y the Coupon. Get a pencil and DO IT NOW! Your dividend is waiting! 
rs 
n- THE NICHOLSON-WASE MENTAL AND 
ud PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY TRAINING COURSE 
> . . 

Sixth Month Longacre Building, 1476 Broadway, New York Sixth Month 
to euliteneieesticestienstioniontendtentietontitoentio 
ji- 
th PERFECT WOMANHOOD |] Charles A. Wase, M.A., Ph.D., 
ry How about the women who succeed? What loved and loving, with the foresight to con- | 1476 Broadway, New York: 

d are the qualities that make success for them? trol the home and hearth, making it your Please send me booklet, folder synopsis and 
cd. Why, it is just that indefinable “something” little world of happiness? A healthy and | pamphlet FREE. 
ar that we call Personality, or Magnetism. genial appearance, intelligence, quickness of 
That’s it! Appearance and Character, a de- thought and an understanding, capable, and 
er veloped mind in an attractive-looking body. sympathetic intuition—all these go further | — 
ng Perhaps the most important class to which we than merely educational Training. NAME cccccccccccccccccccsscscccccesssoees ° 
. have to appeal is the housewife—she who _You may appear outwardly to be all | 
IS- rocks the cradle truly rules the world. Do right, and yet you know you are not at your 
an you wish to develop that tact and sweetness best. I will show you the reason, and how | I ena a CRS ee: david tebaaeeie es 
st- of character that makes you firm but kind, to overcome it. | 
on 566 oe OUTITT TITTY TTT TTT TTT TTT 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not bea civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 


ucts, and the means of transporta-: | 


tion and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 


¢ 
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One Policy 


vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 


. advantage of everyone that the gov- 


ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Here Is the Camp for Your Boy 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. When your boy returns 
from a summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. A readable booklet, full of pic- 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 203 West 102nd Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 
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—particularly its transport service—it 
is unfortunate that his personal atti- 
tude toward soldiers suggests remote- 
ness if not superiority. It is toward the 
end of Mr. Bennett’s book that an inci- 
dent occurs which reveals the author 
as not quite the type of man to mingle 
with and report upon the soldiers of 
his country. Mr. Bennett found him- 
self alone temporarily in the ruined 
square of Ypres. Two Tommies strolled 
upon the scene. “I had a wish to ac- 
cost them, but Englishmen do not do 
these things, even in Ypres. They 
glanced casually at me, I glanced 
casually at them, carefully pretending 
that the circumstances of my situation 
were entirely ordinary.” Mr. Bennett 
is mistaken. All Englishmen are not of 
that narrow social creed. In another 
book, “A Surgeon in Khaki,” is told 
the story of the old English clergyman 
—a dignitary of his church—drawn to 
the same scenes, and straight to the 
hearts of British and Belgian soldiers 
by simple democratic acts of kindness. 
He, too, of his own volition was “under 
fire,” but it was to rescue, help and 
comfort the stricken soldiers thruout 
a long night in a place of unthinkable 
horror. 

As the official British observer it is 
presumably Bernard Parés’ part in 
Day by Day With the Russian Army 
to show what a wonderful uplift has 
taken place in Russia during the last 
ten years. Consequently everybody and 
everything in Russia are admirable. 
The book is a kind of grand full-dress 
parade, into which even the American 
correspondent steps as an “eminent’’ 
personage. It is such a novel role for 
him in the war that this time he surely 
must have been a bit rattled. But after 
discounting Mr. Parés’ position one 
gathers that unquestionably a new era 
of freedom and fraternity has opened 
in Russian political and social life. 
Much of the ground traversed by Mr. 
Parés—Galicia and Poland—is now 
familiar, and he adds little new in this 
respect. But numerous opportunities to 
discuss the origin of the war with Aus- 
trian and German prisoners yield an 
interesting conflict of popular opinion 
in those countries, and as a companion 
to similar works the book is valuable 
for the political and military student. 


Roadside Glimpses of the Great War, by Arthur 
Sweetser. Macmillan. $1.25. Log of a Noncom- 
batant, by Horace Green. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.25. Over There, by Arnold Bennett. Doran. 
$1.25. Day by Day with the Russian Army, by 
Bernard Parés. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. 


NINETY YEARS 


Certainly one of the most interest- 
ing records of a literary life ever pub- 
lished is that of Julia Ward Howe 
written by her daughters. That life 
ran from 1819 to 1910. Its youth was 
spent in the dignified society formed 
by the families of New York’s great 
merchants of the thirties and forties. 
Its later years belonged to the literary 
circle of Boston. But quite aside from 
her surroundings Mrs. Howe was a 
commanding figure—a woman of un- 
common ability and power and of great 
charm. She sprang into fame with the 
writing of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” That remarkable poem, born in 
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a dream, seems the sudden fruition of 
tremendous conviction and enthusiasm, 
for, with this exception, delightful as 
is some of Mrs. Howe’s verse, she is 
greater in personality than as a poet. 

A student always, one finds her seiz- 
ing time during a visit to Rome to study 
Hebrew with some learned Jew whom 
she had the fortune to meet. With six 
children to care for, and to care for 
with untiring devotion and sympathy, 
as the pictures of that busy, happy 
household show, she determined to 
master philosophy and took up Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte in turn. It was no small 
matter, in the sixties, for a woman 
reared in her conservative circle, the 
head of a complicated household, to 
start out in the public work to which 
she felt herself called. It was not 
long, however, before her philosoph- 
ical and ethical lectures, brought her 
into the field of practical organization 
and for thirty years she was in the 
forefront of the movements for the 
widening of opportunities for women 
and the aid of the oppressed. One in- 
cident shows her characteristic spirit. 
Starting in a heavy storm for a lecture 
in Salem, she and the hackman rolled 
together down the steps. “Oh, Mrs. 
Howe,” cried the terrified man finding 
her already on her feet when he picked 
himself up, “let me help you into the 
house.” “Nonsense,” was the reply, “I 
have just time to catch my train.” She 
was then sevency-six. 

Over these pages plays a never fail- 
ing humor, while the always entertain- 
ing reminiscences include literally 
almost every one of note in the literary 
world of England, Italy and this coun- 
try for three-quarters of a century. 


Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910, by Laura E. 
Richards and Maud Howe Elliott. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $4. 


STORIES OF MEN AND THE SEA 


There are many reasons for reading 
Joseph Conrad’s latest book, a callec- 
tion of four short stories. But aside 
from their beauty of style, their inter- 
est of plot, their skill in character por- 
trayal and their keen psychological in- 
sight, most people will read Within the 
Tides just because they are good 
stories—stories of the sort that compel 
attention from start to finish. 

All four are stories of adventure. If 
the author did not emphasize so clearly 
the mental, instead of the physical con- 
flicts, they would be blood and thunder 
tales of mystery and murder. But their 
interest centers in personality more 
than in plot, and in each case the char- 
acter of one man is formed by the in- 
cidents of the story. 

Because of the Dollars is perhaps 
the most forceful—in plot it somewhat 
resembles Mr. Conrad’s recent novel 
“Victory.” The Partner is a tale of 
deep-dyed conspiracy ‘on the high seas; 
villain is matched against villain and 
both meet inevitable defeat. In the 
Inn of the Two Witches is a remark- 
able description of a man’s terror, “a 
deadly, chilly languor spreading over 
his limbs—as if his flesh had been wet 
plaster stiffening slowly about his ribs.” 

The longest of these stories, The 
Planter of Malata, has the least action. 
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PECRLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM 


CARDS 


are used by 
many of Amer- 
ica’s largest card users 
because of the skill and 
care exercised in gugraving 
aWiggins plate. Thisclientele 
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Ingrams 


Milkweed Cream: 


Preserves Good 
Complexions, 
Improves Bad 
















Send 

us 6c in 
stamps, to 
cover cost of 
packiny and mail- 
ing. and get free our 
Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’'s Face 




















Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed 
Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder 


and Perfume in Guest Room Size. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 


54 Tenth St. Detroit,U.S.A, 








SPEED UP! 


swift beyond precedent, the best opportunities 


HOW? 


handle them, 


But it takes time to acquire knowledge and time is precious. 


Whether you are big or little, old or 
young, president or apprentice, you 
must SPEED up or GIVE up. 

Competition 
home-made. 


is desperate, progress 
SPEED UP! 


The prime essential of speed is KNOWLEDGE. Energy, initia- 
tive, loyalty alone are of little avail—you must KNOW. 
when emergencies arise you must know INSTANTLY how to 


And 


Libraries are not 


always available, college or technical courses often beyond reach, What is to be done? 


You must have a good encyclopedia at hand. 
whole world condensed in tangible form for instant use. 
It will help you to 
It has been the chief educator of many a successful man and woman. It 


tion-answerer known. 
medium. 
is necessary to all and always necessary. 


But THE DAY is today—yesterday is dead, tomorrow will never come. 
must have at hand the knowledge of today. 


It contains the knowledge of the 
It is the quickest ques- 


“speed up” better than any other one 


You 


Your encyclopedia must be up-to-date. 


It’s as foolish for you to depend for success on a short-range encyclopedia as for a 
warship commander to expect to win with short-range guns. Stop and think!’ When, 


in the world’s 


history, has such wonderful progress been made, 
sweeping changes taken place, as in the last few years? 
encyclopedia that is silent on these vital facts? 


when have such 
Can you afford to have an 
NO! The Jatest authoritative ency- 


clopedia is the only one that is safe for you to buy. Which is this one invaluable 


and indispensable reference work? The 


New International Encyclopedia 


SECOND EDITION 


It » Seing published NOW. Therefore, it is 
up-to-date, 

It is years later than any other reference work. 
Hence it is the only up-to-date encyclopedia. 

Its preparation is in charge of two of the most 
brilliant and experienced cyclopedists of the day. 

Its long list of contributors includes the fore- 
most authorities on every subject of human 
interest. 

Its publication is in the hands of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc., publishers for over 75 years. 

It is complete. It contains the world’s knowl- 
edge from the dawn of history. 

It contains 80,000 articles—33 
than any other encyclopedia. 

Its articles are arranged a/phabetically—a won- 
derful saving of time—you can thus turn instantly 
to the desired information. 

It is an American production throughout— 
editorially and mechanically. 

It has been pronounced the “best and fullest 
for American readers and American interests.” 

Yet it gives intelligent, impartial, comprehen- 
sive consideration to all foreign topics, 

Tt is the best and most profusely illustrated 
reference work in existence. 


per cent, more 
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It contains more and better maps than any 
other encyclopedia. 

The print is from special, new type and is a 
pleasure to read. 

The work is written in clear, 
guage that you can understand. 


It is never prosy nor verbose, its articles con- 
taining not a word too little nor too much, 

Its 24 volumes are as convenicnt in size as a 
standard magazine and almost as light in weight. 


The paper was made especially for this Second 
Edition and is thin but opaque, light but tough 
and durable, 


This encyclopedia is easy to buy—a small first 
payment places the work in your immediate pos- 
session; small monthly remittances complete the 
transaction, 


And after you buy this encyclopedia, USE it. 
Don’t forget that an encyclopedia in hand is 
worthy twenty on the shelf, 


But you can best judge all these points for 
yourself—we’ll send you a volume of the New 
International Encyclopedia for examination ab- 
solutely without obligation. 


Write your name and address on the informa- 
tion blank and mail it to 


interesting lan- 
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Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send _ me full information_regarding 


our SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW INTER- 


NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAZADIA, with details of Special Price, etc. 


Name 





Business Address _ 


Occupation 





Residence 





Town 





State Ind. 4-10-16 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
PRESIDENTIAL YEAR SINCE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








Will there be two, three or four candidates and who will they 
be, and who will be elected? This will be a big Presidential year— 
the most important, in fact, since Abraham Lincoln, and that is 
one reason why people during the coming six months will look to 


The Dndependent 


more than ever before for live, authoritative information. The 
Independent with its swift, national news service will present 
its readers with the facts and opinions and latest developments 
straight from headquarters. 

During the last five Presidential campaigns the candidates of 
all the various parties have, without exception, contributed to the 
pages of The Independent, thereby giving substantial recogni- 
tion of its position as a forum for public discussion and a journal 
of far reaching influence. The Independent prints BOTH SIDES. 


DO YOU BUY IT EACH WEEK 


or do you borrow your copy froma friend? We wish to enter your 
name on our lists as a regular subscriber, for we know you will 
either save money or secure your copy earlier and be able to 
read the news while it is current. Knowing that you will most 
likely remain a subscriber year after year we offer below a spe- 
cial twenty weeks Presidential Campaign subscription at FIVE 
CENTS per copy—just ONE HALF the regular newsstand 
price of Ten Cents. 


OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 


should also take advantage of this splendid opportunity to send The 
Independent for Twenty Weeks to a number of friends. The 
summer months offer more opportunity for reading, and this year, 
on account of the Presidential Campaign, a good weekly journal 
will be especially prized. 


TWENTY WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St., New York 


I accept your Presidential Campaign offer. Please send a copy of The Independent 
each week for twenty weeks to the following. Enclosed find One Dollar for each. 
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INDOORS AND OUT 


Raffia Basketry as a Fine Art, by 
Gertrude and Mildred Ashley. A text 
book on basketmaking that carries the 
learner from the beginnings to the 
most beautiful and complicated weav- 
ings. 

Deerfield, Mass.: Ashley. $2. 


Spring herself is in the pictures 
and the names looking out from the 
pages of Harriet L. Keeler’s fourth 
nature book. Our Early Wild Flowers 
is an uncommonly attractive as well 
as dependable pocket guide. 

Scribner. $1. 


Unless one must have specific di- 
rections for the care of plants, no 
more suggestive book on gardening 
can be found than Some Old Time 
Gardens by Alice Morse Earle, of 
which a new printing is just issued. 

Maemillan. $2. 


Indoor Merry-Making and Table 
Decoration, by Adler Mendel, contains 
suggestions for home entertainment 
on various festivals, including St. 
Valentines Day, Hallowe’en, a 
Mother Goose Party, a Suffrage 
Party, and added chapters of riddles 
and games. 





— 





Boston: Wilde. $1. 


The A B C of Vegetable Growing, by 
E. E. Rexford, is a handy little guide 
to the culture of most of our vegeta- 
bles and small fruits, the making of 
the hotbed and storage for winter, 
with an introduction that invites the 
attention of women and children to 
garden work. 

Harper. 50 cents. 


The Belgian Cook-Book, by Mrs. 
Brian Luck, contains, besides some 
receipts like sausages and fried ap- 
ples, so familiar that they must have 
been brought from the Continent to 
the New World by the settlers, many 
quite new and tempting, as Hoche 
Pot, which is “delicious and makes 
a dinner.” 

Dutton. $1. 
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It tells the love story of a man of ex- 
traordinary leadership, purposeful, 
imaginative, reticent, who refused to 
be satisfied with less than his ideal and 
so “set out calmly to swim beyond the 
confines of life, with a steady stroke, 
his eyes fixed on a star!” 

Some of us have always appreciated 
Mr. Conrad’s books; more of us per- 
haps have bowed to the dictum of 
authoritative opinion and read them 
because we have been told to like them; 
a few may even have refused to agree 
with the critics. But here are stories 
that must claim the approval of the 
“average reader” as well as of the lit- 
erary connoisseur. 

Within the‘ Tides, by Joseph Conrad. Double- 

day, Page. $1.35. 


A SONG OF THE PIONEERS 


Of American poets of the younger 
generation several are more widely 
known and find their way more often 
into print than John G. Neihardt, but 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance of his first 
two volumes of verse, “A Bundle of 
Myrrh” and “Man-Song,” will probably 
agree that at his best Mr. Neihardt is 
exceedingly good. To our thinking his 
lyric work excels his narrative poetry, 
to which latter kind the present vol- 
ume, The Song of Hugh Glass, be- 
longs. Hugh Glass sings of the daring 
of those pioneers of the American fur 
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trade whom Mr. Neihardt declares 
every way fit for the heroic roles of 
poetry of an epic cast. One of them 
he has made the hero of his own poem. 
In choosing to tell his story in heroic 
couplets, he has once more demon- 
strated that the “rocking-horse metre” 
has by no means outlived its usefulness, 
but, that, in the hands of one with a 
gift for musical and varied cadence— 
and Mr. Neihardt has this gift con- 
spicuously—it serves as an admirable 
vehicle for narrative poetry. The Song 
of Hugh Glass carries the reader into 
the world of the pioneer and the Indian 
fighter; it records typical incidents and 
adventures of that world; it paints 
with a sure hand the wild beauty of 
the setting of the story; and it does 
all this in a truly poetic narrative. 


The Song of Hugh Glass, by John G. Neihardt. 
Macmillan. $1. 








PLAYS TO READ AND ACT 


In a four volume memorial edition of 
Plays, by Clyde Fitch, have been col- 
lected his most popular works, such 
as Beau Brummel, The Girl with the 
Green Eyes, Barbara Frietchie and 
Captain Jinks. They were written for 
the stage, but many of them adjust 
themselves very easily to the library. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1.50 each. 


The Unchastened Woman, still playing 
in New York, is counted as one of the 
most successful plays of the season. 
But it needs the skill of Emily Ste- 
vens’ acting as well as that of Louis 
Kaufman Anspacher’s writing to pre- 
sent its rull interest. Much of its clever 
characterization and dramatic force 
are lost in print. 

Stokes. $1.25. 


St. John G. Ervine has won fame as 
the author of novels, short stories and 
essays. In his latest book, a play, John 
Ferguson, the literary quality is em- 
phasized at the expense of the dram- 
atic. There is plenty of action and the 
situations are well .planned, but the 
author cannot resist long explanations, 
extremely interesting to the reader, 
which have no place on the stage. 
Macmillan. $1. 


The Arrow-Maker, by Mary Austin, 
is an elaborate drama of Indian cus- 
toms and psychology, carefully authen- 
tic in its presentation of the aboriginal 
community and yet modern in its dis- 
cussion of “the struggle of Femininity 
to recapture its right to serve and still 
to serve with whatever powers and 
possessions it finds itself endowed.” 
The play is particularly readable. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 


A group of one-act plays—obviously 
intended to be acted, and yet well 
worth reading—is Confessional and 
Other American Plays, by Percival 
Wilde. The subjects are those of most 
interest today, the treatment is fresh 
and sincere, and the author shows a 
keen sense of dramatic values. One of 
these plays, According to Darwin, 
is announced for performance in New 
York shortly. 

Holt. $1.20. 


The saving grace of humor kept Anton 
Tchekoff from the depths of morbid 
psychology that characterizes so many 
of the foremost Russian writers, and 
enabled him to write plays which, in 
spite of their emphasis on ideas rather 
than actions, have found favor on both 
the English and the American stage. 
The Second Series of Plays, just trans- 
lated by Julius West, includes The 
Bear, which was produced this sea- 
son by the Washington Square Players 
in New York. 

Scribner. $1.50. 
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- New Lingerie 
for Easter 
at McCutcheon’s 


Our stock of Underwear, 
Gowns, Envelope Chemise 
and Drawers includes, in 
addition to a very full col- 
lection of French and Phil- 
ippine goods, some very 
attractive new American 
Made Models. All are of 
good quality Nainsook or 
Cambric. 








l 


: 


i — . 
Reg. Trade Mark 


A 


Gowns—Embroidered and Lace 
trimmed, $1.00 to 4.75. 


Crepe de Chine Gowns—Square 
or V neck, hemstitched finish 
and rose bud trimming, $3.95. 





Empire Model with Georgette top, $6.95. 
Envelope Chemise of washable Satin, tailored finish, $3.65. 


Camisoles in Wash Satins, Crepe de Chine, Val. trim, $1.00, 
1.50 to 4.75. 


Silk Skirts—Crepe de Chine, Messaline and Taffeta Skirts in 
all leading shades at $2.95, 3.95, 5.25, 6.75 and 7.75. 


Tub Silk Skirts, $4.50, 5.75 and 8.75. 
Negligees and Corsets 


Japanese Kimono— Hand embroidered, $2.95 and 3.25. 


Crepe de Chine Kimono, $6.95, 9.75, 13-50 to 50.00. 





Corsets—A complete range of New Spring Models of Gos- ; 
sard Corsets and our own lace-in-back styles. Also a full as- 
sortment of Brassieres. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT 


In this year when everybody is reading and talking about Shakespeare 
you will no doubt be glad of the opportunity to secure at nominal cost the 
excellent reproduction of Leopold Flameng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. We have printed a limited number on heavy coated 
paper. While the supply lasts we shall be pleased to furnish our readers with 
a copy securely wrapped in a tube in such condition that it will be suitable for 
framing. Just send six two-cent stamps to cover the cost of wrapping and 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Shakespeare Contest Dept. 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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y= can beautify your home and 
add to its attractiveness for all 
the family by equipping it with 
Aerolux Porch ShadesandAwn- 
ings. Finished in soft, pleasing 
tones of green, brown or gray, 
that harmonize with any style 
of architecture or decoration and 
add that touch of completeness 
to bungalow or mansion. 
Aerolux Porch Shades make your 


porch a shady, secluded refuge from 
the summer sun, a delightful living 
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REG.US.PAT OFF 


PORCH SHADES 





sun, but lets in light and air. 


room, an ideal sleeping room for summer nights, 


are furnished in several different grades and 
prices and in sizes to fit any porch opening. 
The Aerolux No-Whip Attachment, an exclus- 
ive feature, makes it impossible for them to 
whipin the wind. The Splint Fabric shuts out 


Write for illustrated catalog of Acrebes Porch Shades, Sleeping Porch 
ngs an 





Aerolux Splint Fabric 
Awnings make your 
rooms many degrees 
cooler, because the wood 
is a non-conductor of 
heat and they do not 
absorb and retain it. 
They may be adjusted 
to shade any part of the 
window or rolled up 
entirely out of the way. 


Ventilators 





Curtains, 


The Aeroshade Co. “nue” 


Waukesha, Wis. 



















The Making of Modern 


Germany 


By FERDINAND SCHEVILL, Professor 

of Modern European History in the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 
To present as succintly as possible, and 
in a manner that can be easily and 
quickly understood, the story of the 
Making of Modern "Germ: iny is the aim 
of the author of this work, Beginning 
his narration at the time of Germany's 
disintegration in the Middle Ages, he 
shows how German unity has on 
achieved, how the national idea w: 
evolved and what the Empire is today 
in state and society. Portraits, maps 
and appendices, Price $1.25. 





New Issues in the National 
Social Science Series 


The American City | 
| 


By HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

An examination of the purpose of the 

city, and the rez asons which govern its 

location, how it is governed and 
financed; how it takes care of the prop- 
erty, life and health of its citizens, and 
provides for the education and instruc- 
tion of the children. Other topics dis- 
cussed are the problems of transit, 
housing, racial differences, etc., etc. 
Price 50 cents, 


Sociology 


By JOHN M. GILLETTE. 

Sociology is one of the newest of the 
Social Sciences, and it is its task to 
explain that great phenomenon which 
we term human society as a collectivity. 
This outline or primer of the subject 
has been prepared to meet the demands 
of those who have some curiosity about 
the nature of society and sociology, but 
have not a great deal of time in which 
to satisfy it. It is eminently suitable 
also for study clubs and_ secondary 
schools as a guide, Price 50 cents, 


A. G. MCCLURG & CO,, 290-352, onie st 


CHICAGO 











A Great New Book 


Who Is Jesus? 


By Walter B. Murray 
IS HE GOD? 


or 


GOD IN MAN? 
or 
MAN ONLY? 


JESUS must be accounted for 


by every one at some time, for 
He is the 


Unescapable Fact of History 


What is to be your verdict? 
The above book will help you 


to answer the question on the 
basis of the facts. 


203 pages, cloth, brown and 
gold, or green and gold, with 
gilt tops. 


Price 75c. postpaid. 


The Nunc Licet Press 


Room 330 
920 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Independent 
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The “Young Business Man” who con- 
fest a change of heart in regard to 
T. R. evidently voiced the feelings of 
more than himself. 


I have read with much interest and sym- 
pathy the article in your March 27 issue, 
entitled “How I Swung Back to Teddy.” 
The author of this article has spoken for 
a multitude of voters. I would like to com- 
municate with the author directly. I be- 
lieve the delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention which were elected in 
Minnesota this month will ultimately sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt. Cuas. S. MARDEN 

Moorhead, Minnesota 


Your young business man of this 
week’s issue in the language of the street, 
has nothing on me. I was among those who 
howled with delight when Wilson won in 
1912. Oh, for the “‘two-fisted strong man” 
who acts first and lets the other fellow com- 
pose the unanswerable argument. I have 
always been a Democrat, but I am willing 
and anxious to take off my coat and spend 
the hot weather campaigning for “Teddy.” 

DEMOCRATICUS 

University Alabama 


Being attracted by the article from a 
“Young Business Man,” I submit a few 
condensed thoughts, from one who has not 
yet “Swung back to Teddy.” I feel safe in 
saying that my admiration for Teddy was 
no less than that of this Prodigal Son, and 
while his argument is of a convincing 
tenor, I must still remain hostile. Differ- 
ing from Young Business Man, I can for- 
give Teddy for giving us Taft, even as a 
failure, but cannot forgive him for his 
treatment of Taft—tho not because he was 
Taft. Finding little in the present admin- 
istration to commend, I should not point 
to the return of our warships from Vera 
Cruz for especial demerit, even tho the ex- 
pedition, fraught with fatalities, was sug- 
gestive of the traditional elements of the 
“False Alarm.” Huerta was forced to flee, 
and he being the only “Government” at 
that particular time, we could find no one 
to grapple with, unless it be the first man 
on the street—so we came home. The ironic 
reference to Taft’s availability rather dis- 
appoints the reader, on recalling the series 
of speeches which Teddy acknowledged 
greatly helped him in 1904, to say nothing 
of Mr. Taft's work in the Philippines and 
secretaryship of war, that made him a na- 
tional, popular figure. Young Business 
Man’s pessimistic view about the office of 
chief executive is exaggerated, but why 
not make a heroic effort now with Colonel 
Roosevelt in the ranks and not in the 
race, and land Hughes, or, perhaps a less 
known man. This country has elected no 
small man President and will not. 

Isaac BOWER 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 








I have lived in this city for over thirty- 
five years. I saw the C. & N. W. depot built, 
also the water tower, and if the picture on 
page 222 of the issue of February 14, 1916, 
showing the crowd who turned out to see 
President Wilson, is not Racine rather 
than Waukegan, I am very much mistaken. 

WILLIAM A. LUNN 

Racine, Wisconsin 


You are not very much mistaken. We 
are. The photograph came to us labeled 
wrong, and not being as familiar with 
the Racine depot as our correspondent 
we published it as marked. 








Here is a letter which we must admit 
is rather belated. And it is our fault, 
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too. When received, last December, it 
was timely. But we could not publish 
it then because we got so many similar 
remonstrances against our criticism of 
Yuan Shih-kai for making himself em- 
peror. Chinese students and American 
professors rushed to the defense of 
Yuan against our aspersions and ar- 
gued that an emperor was just what 
was needed to make China tranquil and 
strong. 

Barely three months have passed and 
China is not more tranquil and strong, 
but more turbulent and weak. So Yuan 
has, quite wisely, changed his mind 
again. It must be a great grief to 
President Goodnow to find his advice 
disregarded as soon as he left Peking 
for Johns Hopkins. We are assuming, 
of course, the truth of the official an- 
nouncement of the Peking Government 
last year, that it was upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Goodnow in his ca- 
pacity of constitutional councillor to 
the Chinese Republic that President 
Yuan became emperor. 

But this letter from which we now 
propose to quote is belated, the restora- 
tion of the republic has, as our readers 
will agree, made views exprest in the 
following letter even more interesting 
and significant than if they had been 
published last December. We hope that 
President ex-Emperor Yuan will pardon 
the expression of the views which were 
so recently his own and will not treat 
Mr. Wang, whoever he may be, as rude- 
ly as he has some of his other political 
opponents. 

I disagree with you that by accepting 
the crown President Yuan Shih-kai has be- 
trayed all parties which have trusted him. 
The Republic is given up out of sheer neces- 
sity and on account of the peculiar situa- 
tion in which China finds herself today, for 
which Mr. Yuan is not responsible. 

The restoration of peace and stable gov- 
ernment in China have been largely due to 
the strong personality of the man now at 
the head of the state. Good citizens feared 
that the passing away of Mr. Yuan might 
also mean disappearance of the settled gov- 
ernment and the return of chaos and dis- 
turbance and then foreign intervention. 
Recognizing the limitation of the present 
regime and the peculiar situation in our 
country, a large majority of the intelligent 
Chinese who wanted to strengthen their 
national administration started the mon- 
archical movement. They well knew the re- 
establishment of monarchy was more an 
alteration in the name of things than in 
realities, and if Mr. Yuan, who is master 
of the situation, could permanently assert 
his power the better would be the chances 
of definite improvement in the prospects of 
China in future. When all these facts are 
taken into consideration, they are wise in 
making President Yuan emperor. 

WANG SHIH-YOUNG 

Washington, D. C. 





Will you kindly call and get my Inde- 
pendent of February 21? It contains no 
“Pebbles!” Oh, yes, I saw an article about 
Will Shakespeare, and Armor Plate, and 
The Nose of the Camel; and something rel- 
ative to S. Bernhardt, and ditto Mr. “A. 
Columbus,” and ditto Arnold Bennett's 
something; and two or three pages about 
War in Africa; and a touch on Office Ef- 
ficiency, by Ed. Earle Purinton; and lots 
of things about books and insurance and 
dividends; and an advertisement intimat- 
ing that men do not know how to shave: 
and bushels and bushels and bushels of 
other stuff, but nary a Pebble! I must 
have pebbles. They are first aid to diges- 
tion. O. L. Dory 

Cleveland, Ohio 





You Would 


Be Successful 


Look to Your Food 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


T first glance it seems a far cry 
from the eating question to 
business success, yet successful 
executives all over the country 

are proving that the foods we eat have a 
distinct relation to our mental efficiency 
and consequent material prosperity. 

When simmered down, personal efficien- 
cy—the “power to do”—is intimately con- 
nected with our physical state. If we are 
full of vitality, abounding in surplus, 
energy, bubbling with the enthusiasm of 
perfect health, our minds are keener, more 
alert and we are able to accomplish things 
that would be impossible without the 
smashing mental power with which great 
physical vitality endows us. 

That the foods we eat have the power 
to make or mar us physically and mentally 
seems to have been conclusively proven by 
Eugene Christian, the noted food special- 
ist. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was 
at death’s door. Suffering from acute 
stomach disorders, he consulted leading 
specialists without relief. Educated for a 
doctor, his brother physicians could offer 
him no hope. He finally went out on a 
farm supposedly to die, but in reality to 
try to save himself. 

Here he commenced studying the chem- 
istry of foods and their relation to the 
human organism and as a result of what 
he learned, without drugs or medicines, he 
literally ate his way back to perfect health 
in a remarkably short space of time. 

Today, Eugene Christian is in his fifty- 
fifth year, yet he has more physical and 
mental energy—more enthusiasm than the 
average boy in his ’teens. He fairly ra- 
diates health and vitality. 

According to Christian, the secret of 
eating for health and efficiency lies in 
knowing how to select and combine or bal- 
ance our foods more than to any other 
thing. This does not mean that we have 
to eat foods we don’t enjoy, or to which 
we are not accustomed—it merely means 
that at each meal we should eat the things 
that go to make up a constructive whole. 

Christian regards the human stomach 
as a furnace and food as the fuel, and he 
says that some of the combinations of 
food we eat every day are as dangerous 
as wet leaves, sawdust, mud and a little 
dynamite would be for a furnace. No 
wonder 90% of all sickness originates in 
the digestive tract! 

On the other hand, other combination ; 
of equally delicious foods furnish maxi- 





| mum physical and mental power with a 


minimum of waste. 


In order that business men and women 
or, in fact, anyone interested in increasing 
their health and personal efficiency, may 
follow Christian’s methods, the Corrective 
Eating Society has published a little course 
of lessons written by Eugene Christian out 
of his 20 years’ experience in personally 
treating about 23,000 people. 

Technical terms have been avoided and 
every point is explained so that there can 
be no possible misunderstanding. Rea- 
sons are given for every recommendation, 
based upon actual results secured in the 
author’s many years of practice. The 
course also includes actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative 
as well as corrective, covering every con- 
dition of health and sickness for all ages 
from infancy to old age and for all occu- 
pations, climates and seasons. 

If you would like to see the 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written by 
Eugene Christian, simply write The Cor- 
rective Eating Society, 44 Hunter Ave, 
Maywood, N. J. It is not necessary to en- 
close any money with your request. Mere- 
ly ask them to send the lessons for five 
days’ free examination with the under- 
standing that you will either return the 
lessons within that time or remit $3, the 
small fee asked. 

There are, of course, some who will 
doubt the efficacy of Corrective Eating 
and its direct bearing on personal effi- 
ciency, but I am certain their objections 
will be quickly removed once they exam- 
ine Christian’s Course. Anyway, you are 
obligating yourself in no way by accept- 
ing the society’s generous offer which ena- 
bles you to investigate its wonderful work 
before you pay for the lessons. If the 
more than 300 pages contained in the 
course yield but one single suggestion that 
will bring greater physical and mental 
energy, or make you more clear headed 
at the office—you will get many times the 
cost of the course back in personal bene- 
fit—yet hundreds write the Society that 
they find vital helpfulness on every page. 
I suggest that you clip out and mail the fol- 
lowing form instead of writing a letter, as 
this is a copy of the official blank adopted 
by the Society and will be honored at once. 





CorRECTIVE EaTinG Society, Inc., 

44 Ilunter Ave., Maywood, N, J. 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Cor- 
rective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either 
re-mail these to you in five days or send 
you $3. 
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80 to 100 Words a 
MinuteGuaranteed! 


Learn at Home— 
10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 


typewriter has been discovered. Imost over- 
night it has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. 

Already thousands of stenographers and other 
typewriter «users who never exceeded thirty to 
forty words a minute, are writing 80 to 100 
words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could before, and 
they’re earning salaries increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with 
any system of the past. There has never been 
anything like it before. It is as different from 
the old touch systems as day is from night. Spe- 
cial Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring re- 
sults in days that ordinary methods will not pro- 
duce in months. It is the greatest step in type- 
writing since the typewriter itself was invented— 
already its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have 
taken up this system are hundreds of graduates 
of business colleges and special typewriting courses 
—many were so-called touch writers—yet there 
has not been a single one who hasn’t doubled 
or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, and the 
salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a 
week (their formet pay) to $25, $30 and even 
$40 weekly. And the new way is amazingly easy 
for anyone—there are only 10 lessons and they 
can be quickly learned at home, 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new method. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all about it in complete 
detail, which is free to those interested. It is a big 48-page book, 
brimful of eye opening ideas and valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under perfect contro/, make them ¢x- 
tremely rapid in their movements —how ina few short weeks you 
can transform your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and 
amazingly speedy—all this and much more is told in detail. No 
instruction book ever written, no matter what its cost, ever told so 
plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay envelope— 
get this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as tu the 
speed and sa/ary that is possible to typists. Mail the coupon ora 
postal today— Now. 


some USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY .« 


The Tulloss School of Zyvewetting 
3804 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


ma 


Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Type- 
writing. This incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 





Occupation 


FEE ONE DOLLAR—': briet, or out 


line, and literature 
for debates, orations and club 


pers—Loan Department 
Bureau of Research, 318 East 5th Street, New 
Albany, Ind. 











Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid ir the continental U.S. A. 
LAKB BREEZE MOTOR 
133 N. Jefferson St. Chi 





That is what happens to us when- 
ever we leave out any one of our many 
departments. Somebody is sure to write 
in and say that the magazine isn’t worth 
shucks without it. That is the reason 
we have so many departments. Some 
readers like one and some another, and 
none probably finds them all equally in- 
teresting. But we suspect that more of 
our readers than would be willing to 
confess it, have an avian appetite for 
pebbles. Youth is more frank in ex- 
pressing its likes. In visiting a school 
where The Independent is used as a 
text-book the teacher told us how in- 
terested the pupils were in the period- 
ical. Unable to conceal our pleasure at 
this and hoping to get more specific 
praise, we turned to the school and 
asked: “What part of The Independent 
interests you most? What page do you 
turn to first?” And the answer came in 
chorus from all over the room, “Peb- 
bles!” This being the only part of the 
periodical that is not original, we should 
naturally have preferred some other 
selection, but nobody ought to ask a 
question of a school-room unless he is 
prepared to listen to the truth. 








If we needed further proof that 
“Pebbles” are read—and carefully at 
that—we should find it in the follow- 
ing: 

In regard to your article printed in the 
“Pebbles” column, I will say that you are 
entirely wrong as to the location and nick- 
name of the L. K. & W., as it runs thru 
Clay Center, Kansas, and is owned by the 
Union Pacific Railway, and it is called the 
Little Kansas Wiggler. 

DonaLp P. BARNES 

Clay Center, Kansas 

P. S.—I am a twelve year old reader of 
your paper and sincerely hope you will take 
no offense. 


P. P. S.—Let no man rob Kansas of her 
treasures. 

No, we do not take offense and we do 
not intend to rob Kansas of her treas- 
ures, and we hope that Donald will con- 
tinue to aid the advancement of edi- 
torial accuracy by viewing his periodi- 
cals “with a cricket’s eye.” 








One of the little nations overrun by 
the war has been almost ignored by the 
outside world. Albania, which the Euro- 
pean powers less than three years ago 
pledged themselves to protect, has been 
invaded by the troops of all the neigh- 
boring countries, Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Bulgaria. The people had been previous- 
ly reduced to destitution by the two 
Balkan wars and now that the invading 
soldiers have seized their provisions 
they are in danger of general starva- 
tion. The relief ship which was sent to 
their relief was shut out by the Italian 
Government, which is maintaining an 
illegal blockade of Albanian ports. To 
get these facts before the American 
public an association, The Friends of 
Albanian Independence, has _ been 
formed. From its publicity manager we 
receive the following: 

If the territory of Albania is given to 
any other race than its legitimate owners, 
from their almost impregnable mountains, 
the warlike Albanians will maintain 








cago 








such a desperate resistance that it could 











YOUR BOY 


If you are thinking of a 
profession for him you 
should read : 


ENGINEERING 
AS A CAREER 


A SERIES OF TWENTY-TWO PAPERS 
BY PROMINENT ENGINEERS. 


EDITED BY 


F. H. NEWELL 


Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 
linois; 


AND 


C. E. DRAYER 


Secretary, Cleveland Engineering Society. 


This book will prove very helpful, 
not only to young men who are consid- 
ering an engineering education, but 
also to fathers and mothers who are 
anxious to assist in every way in their 
boy’s career. These articles prepared 
by eminent engineers will help greatly 
in clarifying the hazy views held by 
many regarding engineering oppor- 
tunities and the character of work per- 
formed by engineering graduates. 





226 Pages 5x7inches Cloth Bound 


NET $1.00 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
25 Park Place New York 


DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 
Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


N.E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue, New York 
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DEBATING 
SOCIETIES 


The Single Six-Year Term for 
President. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 

Government Owned Merchant 
Marine. 

Shall We Enlarge the Army? 

Convict Labor in the United 
States. 

The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Military Training for College 
Students. 

An Embargo on Arms. 

Mexico and the United States. 
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Both sides of all these fourteen de- = 
bates will be furnished for only 25 = 
cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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only be ended by their extermination. The 
civilized world ought not to allow these 
descendants of the ancient Ilyrians and 
Pelasgians to perish, for in the days when 
they had a fair chance, they made contri- 
butions to the world’s welfare which show 
that their natural abilities are high. Under 
the banner of Scanderbeg—a black double- 
headed eagle on a red background, they 
beat back the Turk in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and their race has produced Pyrrhus, 
Alexander the Great, Saint Jerome, Con- 
stantine, five other Roman emperors, Pope 
Clement XI, Crispi, Marco Bozzaris and 
other heroes of the Greek war for inde- 
pendence. 

Albania occupies such a strategic posi- 
tion that it is coveted by all of the neigh- 
boring races, but none of them would be 
willing to see it possest by any rival. Hence 
the surrender of Albania to any one race, 
or any possible division of it among sev- 
eral races, would cause such national and 
racial jealousies to arise in the Balkans, 
that another Balkan war would be inevit- 
able which might again embroil all Europe. 

Among those who have enrolled them- 
selves as The Friends of Albanian Inde- 
pendence are Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago; Prof. Emily G. Balch, of 
Wellesley ; Mr. George W. Coleman, of the 
Ford Hall Foundation, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of the 
World Peace Foundation, New York City; 
Doctor Charles Eastman (Ohioyesa), of 
Amherst, Massachusetts; Mr. Charles 
Wellington Furlong, the explorer, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Mrs. Mary Antin 
Graham, of Scarsdale, New York; Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, of The Independent; Mrs. 
Haviland H. Lund, of the National For- 
ward to the Land League, New York City; 
Dean Kelly Miller, of Howard University ; 
Miss Mary White Ovington, of Brooklyn, 
New York; Prof. Herschel Parker, of New 
York City; Prof. Edward A. Steiner, of 
Grinnell, Iowa; Prof. Radoslay A. Tsanoff 
of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Mr 
Oswald Garrison Villard, of the New York 
Evening Post; Mr. George Fred Williams, 
Ambassador to Greece; and Doctor Evan- 
geline Young of the Boston School of 
Eugenics. 

Information may be obtained from Mr. 
John Adams, editor of the Albanian Era, of 
1412 South Halstead street, Chicago, or 
from Kol Tromara, secretary of the Pan- 
Albanian Federation “Vatra,” at 97 Comp- 
ton street, Boston, or from the undersigned. 

JOSEPH EF’. GOULD 

Elbowoods, North Dakota 





























Here Are the Facts About 


Nujol 


at ea a en 
AEG.U.S. PAT. 


UR _ booklet, ‘“The 
Rational Treatment 
of Constipation,” 

summarizes briefly some of 
the facts which doctors 
have learned about consti- 
pation—what causes it, and 
why the use of Nujol as an 
internal lubricant is an ef- 
fective method of treat- 
ment. 





Casual dosing with lax- 
atives and cathartics is an 
extremely unwise way of dealing with a 
disorder which is so full of potential dan- 
gers as is constipation. 


If you are interested in learning the facts 
about a far saner and safer treatment, you 
should have this booklet. Clip and mail 
the attached coupon. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trademark. 
If your druggist does not carry Nujol, we will send 
you a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 
States on receipt of 75 cents—money order or stamps. 
























STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Whenever we let slip in the word (New Jersey) .’__ Standard 
“first” or “new” in reference to mu- BAYONNE NEW JERSEY .’ OilCompany 
nicipal institutions we are sure to get . (New Jersey) 


4 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
Approved by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Z : - 7 
Director of Good Housekeeping Bu- y Dept. 12 
reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. ¢ Please send your booklet, 


7 “The Rational Treatment of 
Constipation.”” 


letters claiming prior credit for some 
other locality, which is, of course, grati- 
fying because it shows how close is the 
race between our progressive towns. | 
When we referred to the circulation of | 
player rolls by the St. Louis Public 
Library as “a new experiment” we 
learned that several libraries had the 
department in operation: 

The Evanston Public Library has circu- 


lated pianola rolls since April 3, 1908. The 
Sadie Knowland Coe music room, which 


was opened April 2, 1908, now contains al- P bli S k Cl b L d 1 9 ° e 
most 2000 books, opera s s 1 sheet ublic pea ers, u eaders, 
music; and shank 35 ‘seen rolls. ‘The Teachers: Romeike’s Press Clippings 


room has contained since its opening a — ‘ are used nowadays by every modern 
Weber pianola-piano, the pianola being You can borrow up-to-date, authoritative material d 4 


is iennsencdiincdeuenionn ome 


4 
ee 
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open for use at certain periods of every PAREDNESS ony oe pete nn ee ee ee 
Ise i : Ss < or any other topic of current interest, i i i 
day, the piano available at any time dur- at nominal rates. Tell us your needs. <a yas Se cennens tous Hee ae gece 


ing library hours. ; Wilson Package Library, Box R, White Plains, N.Y and private wants, and supply you with 
The collection is available for reference = 


. colle is availat : e news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ise at all times during library hours, an i 

books, printed music and music rolls may TYPEWRITER ALL MAKES eer We read for our subscribers alt 
be drawn upon borrower’s cards. Only ALL PRICES the important papers published in the 


works of permanent musical value are in- | Lookat these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt United States and abroad. If you have 
cluded in this collection, which has proved | imourown Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. never used press clippings, drop us a 


of inestimable value i ingi - | Remi 15 to $65 i ° 
sed love ob te nas 6 Sawat tino em postal and we will show how they can 


















edge and love of the works of the masters | Usderwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 

of music to scores of people whose oppor- L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 be of advantage to you. Write for 
uni ‘i deen : booklet and terms. 

imited. Mary B. Linpsay, — | them. Branch offices in princion tine 


tunities for musical culture have been very Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers #45 
Evanston, Illinois AMERICAN WRITING MAOHINE Oo., Inc., 845 Broadway, N. Y. ROMEIKE, INC. 106-100 Sereuth Ave. flew Verb Cn 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 











routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
and foreign. 








everywhere. 


be made. 


ent, New York. 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
Address inquiries by mail to INF ORMATION, The Independ- 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
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LULA 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM | 


Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hil! climbing, ranging in altitude from 
Five Minutes’ Walk from Watkins Glen. 


750 «o 1100 feet. 
Southern Ticr Highway, all Macadam. 


due to Radium Salts in Solution. 


Ls: 





im 





Sporty Golf Course, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Boating, Music, Dancing. = 
THE BATH are directly connected with the hotel and are complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 

§ The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. The Radium 
Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter-of water and is 


For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheuma- 
tism, Gout and Obesity, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 


i Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs wi!l be Mailed on Request 
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WATIINS, N. Y., ON 
SENECA LAKE 
wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


yc a LH 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the = 














THE GREAT WEST 


Tours de Luxe including Grand Canyon, Yel- 
lowstone, bE mite and other National Parks, 
Colorado, California, Pacific Northwest and 


Alaska to the Arctic Circle 
“The American Land of the Midnight Sun’”’ 
24 to 44 Day Tours. All Expenses Included. 
Travel-service Absolutely the Best. 


JAPAN Summer Tours leave San Fran- 


cisco July 8. Vancouver July 13. 
Send for Illustrated Booklets. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 











MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
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NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 Ld it) itd 2 00 it) 3 oe id 


100 ry 250 TT 4.00 TT vy 
1o0C”* “ ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 460° °° 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 















HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Guy a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 

. & A. Stations, Convenient ‘to all parts of the 
A European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES - - Proprietor 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Bursting buds and the perfume of spring 
are here to greet you. 


ALBERT A. LeROY, Proprietor 




















Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
(Pocono Summit Station, Pa., 0. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-aere tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,”’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 























Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusctts Ave. subway station. 
You should know about this distinc- 


tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 

Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


Your inquiries gladly answered and 
our booklet mailed. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 














MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 

















231. Mr. S. C., Missouri. “‘(a) On pages 343- 
347 of your book Efficient Living are answers 
to a question on woman’s economic independ- 
ence. Please advise me in what number of The 
Independent these pages were originally pub- 
lished, as I wish a copy for a friend who needs 
the broad view they contain. (b) My grade is 
only 60 per cent on your Personal Efficiency 
Test. Can you outline a course of reading and 
self-discipline to put me in the nineties’ grade?” 

(a) This material never appeared in The 
Independent like much of the contents of 
the book; it was taken from my personal 
answers to personal questions. 

(b) I will note a few of your weak 
points on the chart. For knowledge of scien- 
tific management, of your own greatest 
power (character analysis), and of habit- 
ual optimism, see references in back files 
of the Question Box. For inventory of your 
mental and moral traits see “Efficiency 
Mind Builder,” on page 257 of the book 
“Efficient Living.”’ For suggestions on slow 
eating, see Horace Fletcher’s various books. 
For health information, get sample copies 
of health magazines mentioned previously 
in Question Box, and answer the best ad- 
vertisements. 


232. Mr. C. E. F., Arizona. “Please tell me 
where I can obtain information as follows: (a) 
Regarding methods of industrial work in schools 
having the so-called ‘self-help’ departments ; 
(b) regarding the shop-school plan to which 
you recently referred as being tried out in New 
York; (c) regarding the proposed Rural Credits 
legislation.” 

(a) Self-help features in college and uni- 
are are + ad conducted by the 
a & Be oF FE. A. of each insti- 
IF not ae " organically with the 
school. For general information apply to 
Intercollegiate Branch, Y. M. C. A., 554 
West 114th street, or to National Board, 
Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington avenue; both 
New York City. 

(b) Write to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
also, the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street, 
New York; also Superintendent Wirt, of 
the City Schools of Gary, Indiana, the lat- 
ter for details of the “Gary Plan.” 

(ec) Your local bank officials probably 
could inform you. If not, write American 
Bankers’ Association, 5 Nassau street, New 
York City. Experts pacha a Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, of the West Virginia University, 
an authority on rural credits; address Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 


233. Rev. F. E. D., Vermont. “Will you put 
me in the way of finding literature on the sub- 
ject of the improvements that have been made, 
especially in morals, in this country, since the 
days of the fathers? I want to show the advance 
on all lines, in a lecture on the subject.” 

Apply to Church Literature Press, No. 2 
Bible House; American Social Hygiene 
Association, 105 West Fortieth street ; So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, 2 West Sixty- 
fourth street; American Institute of Social 
Service, Bible House; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West Forty-fifth street; Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 158 Fifth avenue; all of 
New York City. 


234. Miss B. W., Georgia. “I look after out- 
of-town collections for a manufacturer, and 
would like to find some new ways to say Please 
remit. We want short, courteous letters. Can 
you suggest any books to help along this line?” 

We don’t believe much in stereotyped 
business letters. They are usually about as 
effective us marriage proposals made out 
of a book. You can. however, learn the cor- 
rect principles from an authority, and then 
put vour own personality into your busi- 








ness forms. A few possible aids: “How to 
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Write a Business Letter,” “Golden Rule 
Collection Letters,’ “How to Collect Ac- 
counts,” “Pointers on the Collection Busi- 
ness,” “Debt Reminders,” “Business Cor- 
respondence.” These books can be secured 
from the Efficiency Press Syndicate, 233 
Broadway, New York City. 


235. Mr. E. S. C., Vermont. “‘Where can I 3 
obtain literature or any information on The be em ; 
Fourth Dimension?” e SS heh 7 

Ask the Professor of Mathematics of ‘Bp ad Fe 
your State University ; also the Searchlight ah P Be ie 
Information Library Company, 450 Fourth } ~ tah 
avenue, New York City. Manning’s Fourth . . 

Dimension Simply Erplained, published by 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
is helpful. 


APS te. 


7 


236. Mr. G. L. W., Pennsylvania. ‘“‘As a con- 
stant brain-worker, I am often troubled with 
brain fag, headaches, etc. I have an idea that 


the brain is undernourished, but don’t know MEN OF HIGH STANDING IN THE 


what to eat for this condition of anemia. Is 


fish a good brain food? I have heard it contains BUSINESS WORLD ARE LOCATING ON 


phosphorus.” 


It is by no means certain that your brain 
is undernourished. Your head troubles may 
come from any one of a number of other 


causes. Are you sure that your eyes are all h 
right? Is your digestion in good order? Do ° 
you take enough exercize? Are your habits Here are some of the reasons Why: 


of living, to say nothing of your habits of a . _ ° 
work, rational and sensible? Do you drink The ease in traveling between home and office—any point on 


plenty of water? There is no such thing as Long Island being but a short ride from the up or down town 
a brain food any more than there is an ear business sections, with service right into the heart of New 


od ph Do es Rig pin. ay York City, convenient to all the theatres, stores, clubs, hotels, 


we then eat the fish scales, in order to be- and restaurants. 

come brainy? If you lead as sensible and : : ‘ . 
well-regulated a life as you know how, not The wide variety of topography from which to select a site 
burning the candle at both ends, or in- for a home—waterfront on ocean, Long Island Sound and 
dulging yourseif in any direction, and the ‘ 

brain fag and headaches continue, you prob- many bays, hilly or level country. 

ably ought to consult a doctor. Are you "_ . ° 
sure that it is the work that you do which Living amid those pleasures that appeal to them—boating, 
tires your brain, and not the fact that you golfing, motoring, tennis and polo. 

come to your work with your brain already : ‘ , : 
handicapped by some of the things you Having as neighbors people of the highest type—professional 
have done outside of your work? 


men from every walk in life. 


30 be o land. 
a tn th é tie Oi ti “Oa These should also be your reasons for locating on Long Is 
advise me as to the best way to sell some oil 
paintings done by a Belgian prisoner of war. 
The paintings bear the name of the camp and 
the date.”’ 








For infermaticn concerning Long Island address the General Passenger 
Apply to Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, Agent, Long Island Railroad, Room 371, Pennsylvania Station, New York. 
341 Fourth avenue; also to Merwin Sales 

Company, 16 East Fortieth street; also to 
Charles J. Darling and Company, 623 Sixth 






































avenue; also to John J. Morris, 623 Sixth 5 

avenue; all of New York. If none of these W I L F I A M S T OW N A NEW ENGLAND STORY 

istuction, look up “Act. Goods” dealers and | | ~ BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 

Staction, K ar x Ss -alers i 

“Picture Importers” in the business direc- - H E G R E bg L O C K 

tory called the Red Book of New York, on ; : h 

view at almost any large hotel or drug At the a rey tay —_— Trail I e 

store—publisher, Reuben H. Donnelly, 227 pen April 29t 

Fulton street. F Send for Copy of ‘Williamstown the Village Beautiful” il Colored 

—e — A nvl Oo Frontispiece 

238. Mr. J. C. C., New York. “After reading SANATORIUMS f $1.35 net 

your articles on efficiency, I am very much in- 7s 

terested in the subject. I am taking a special 

course 7 a — ees - a oe — THE SPA SANATORIUM ( han Cc e 

versity, but fee a am not working as ef- : ig : ; 

fectively as I should. My schedule inc'udes Eng- | A. !. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, ci os at eer a 

lish History, Nineteenth Century Poetry, As ee ee eee be hao ae ee By G Id Chi d 

- . ’ , x oO : d Na im baths. ook lets. 

tronomy, Debating, Shakespeare, and Interna- 6 eee ; y era itten en 








tional Law. Could this be improved? Have you 
written any books that would help me secure Unique among “Prep” school stories, as 
efficient training for life?’ ae ‘ ’ . 

it is written from the teacher's standpoint. 
The interest is sustained not only by the 
| development of the plot but by the keen 
character study. A wholesome love-story. 


| “The central character is drawn with keen 





Your study curriculum is open for im- 
provement. Why take Shakespeare and 
Nineteenth Century Poetry simultaneously ? 
Does your life work prove the need for 
Debating and International Law? It may 
—but ask yourself how and why. A 
modicum of English History may be de- 




















. 2 insight, ictures of lifein a boys’ school 
sirable. Astronomy is of doubtful value. srr ax —— ‘ w insight, the pictues < gouge oo teae x 
Like most “classical” students, you are | are exccllent, and the story is _thought- 
~ agence the eg side of education. Sanford Hall, est. 1841 || provoking.” — Nation. 
e would suggest that you quietly fade . . 
away from the Arts department a few Private Hospital ‘ | May be ordered through any 
hours each week, and learn how to handle For Mental and Nervous Diseases bookseller or the publishers 
your bodily —- tee tea Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- | 
es, you would probably find some help ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
in my books; particularly Efficient Lie. 15 _ een, rave, “ie i vegetable | LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
ing, and Five Efficiency Booklets, obtain- SNS: SOS SE Ne, ee rer Seem Y ork 
: ae + a - 4 w r 
mews ag magus aly > sree, Wool- Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 443-449 Fourth Ave., Ne ” 
yorth Building, New York. 
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hood. The 
School of Person- = ¢°" life. 


ality for Girls 


initiative. 


Preparatory, 


Sea Pines is the recognized 
pioneer School of Personality 





Distinctively devoted to develop- 


J 
ea Pines Happy home life; personal attention and care, 
spired by wh 


olesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for out- 
One hundred acres; 
Ponies; 
observed especially for results in_ health, character and 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 


other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. All branches of study under experienced 
and enthusiastic instructors. i 
formation, address 


Rev. Thos. Bickford, A.M., Miss Edith Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box P, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, 


ing personality 


Students in- 


_ groves; 1000 feet of sea- 
horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 


College 
Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and 


For booklet and further in- 











sede te So to te to to te Je Ie te 


Brookfield 


The Open Air School for Her 


Teaches your daughter how 
to realize the durable satis- 
factions of life. The Directors 
believe that this end is at- 
tained through helping the 
growing girl to establish habits 
which keep her well, make her 
think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 


The aim at Brookfield is to 
give the girl her fullest power, 
rather than to cram her mind 
with a specified quantity of 
book-learning. ’ 


Open air sleeping, study and 
recitations. Open air dining 
room. Domestic arts, garden- 
ing, physical training, summer 
and winter sports, dancing, 
story telling, dramatic train- 
ing, music. 





Write personally to 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 
The Brookfield School, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


de Bode dodo dodo de dodo to ode do do dodo rte dodo to ode 
So i i 














Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression inthe U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
36th year opens September 25th. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Y men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 

vl and helptaf cchocl'% Cite 

















; od 
oleeed eaten, © lant init. 
endowment garaite Enel tom, Q000-G008 oar 
ial course in tic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. Onethou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 








Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 


By the Sea 


38 miles from Boston. 4 buildings. Concrete residence. Gymnae 
sium, Athletic fields, Cinder track. Swimming, boating, skating, 


tennis, all sports. 


Something to do in play or work every hour 


m of the day. Everything is bent toward developing self-mastery. 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 


schools, Summer 


Upper and lower 
camp. Send for illustrated booklet. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, M. A., Headmaster, 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass, 








PEBBLES 


The most important spring opening thus 
far announced is the Panama Canal.—New 
York Tribune. 


This is also the season when a town man 
would like to be a farmer if he didn’t have 
ps farm a great deal.—Atchison (Kansas) 
Globe. 


Free soup kitchens would unite all Mex- 
ican factions. This is philosophy. not a 
superficial suggestion—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 


Colonel Roosevelt insists that we “must 
make disorderly nations behave.” The 
dickens of it is, Colonel, that there’s such 
an infernal lot of ’em just at present.— 
New York Sun. 


Australian Preacher: “Brethren and 
sistern, these be stirring times we do be 
livin’ in. But we should remember the 
words of the Good Old Book, where it do 
say ‘England expects that every man this 
day will do ez duty.’ ”—Sydney Bulletin. 


RIMES OF THE TIMES 
He thinks he sees upon a hill a 
Disheveled guy that looks like Villa, 
But even as the guy he scans, a 
Sharpshooter cries, “Why, that’s Car- 


ranza !” 
Cleveland Leader. 


“Say, Alabama is a dry state, isn’t it?” 

“Sure.” 

“But when I was there I saw several 
negroes who were intoxicated.” 

“Well, of course, they can’t stop the sale 
of that awful cotton gin entirely.”—Cornell 
Widow. 


Officer to Tommy, who has been using 
the whip freely :— 

“Don’t beat him; talk to him, man—talk 
to him.” 

Tommy to horse, by way of opening the 
conversation :— 

“I coom from Manchester.”—Punch. 


“How quickly some of those immigrants 
assimilate our ideas and methods!” 

“As for instance?” 

“Well, I asked my Italian barber if he 
was going home to fight and he said he 
wasn’t; that he had paired with an Aus- 
trian in the next block.”—Boston Trans- 
script. 


I remember, I remember 
When Funston wasn’t It. 
When he among the Generals 
Was not allowed to sit. 
He was a most ambitious chap— 
At nothing would he balk, 
But then, as now, I well recall, 
He was too prone to talk. 
—Clevéland Leader. 


In thinking of neutrals, I can’t help 
thinking of two boys who stood the other 
day and watched an enormous safe being 
raised up to the twenty-sixth story of a 
skyscraper. 

“The boys watched the safe rise slowly, 
dangling at the end of its wire rope, and 
when it reached the twentieth story the 
older lad turned away in disgust. 

“‘Come on, Joe,” he said. ‘We might 
as well move on. They ain’t a-goin’ to 
let her drop.’ ”—Indianapolis News. 


Mr. Binks had invested $500 in Colos- 
sal Steel stock. The War-Bride fever was 
upon him. One hour after making his in- 
vestment he dropped into an office to see 
how many points his stock had gained. He 
grabbed the tape that flowed from the 
ticker and hunted for Colossal Steel. This 
is what he found: 


“OWSMULXZ. SWWW. MY.54434444 
LMWNYGCK., -115844443%. .... UKWNA- 
AEVYYYYNAAEWNNNNCMY 1328 CC 
WHULEDLOWWWWWPUUU—+4 P 484 
2% Y 603238—CJY—WJYNAAAUVYYY- 
YHULZZRUUUU 76 Vis3—58444” 

One hour later strong men led Mr. Binks 
away and locked him up in a padded cell. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE RAILROADS 


Recent reports show no reaction in 
the favorable movement of railroad 
gross revenue and net earnings. Owing 
to the improved conditions and increase 
of profits, large orders for equipment 
have been given to the steel mills. Since 
March 1, orders for 900,000 tons of 
rails have been placed, but these, as a 
rule, are for delivery next year. The 
companies have also ordered, since the 
first day of the year, 1200 locomotives, 
and this number, in three months, may 
be compared with 2000 in the entire 
year 1915. 

One result of the hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
cerning the continuing severe conges- 
tion of freight at and near Eastern 
ports has been the forming of an asso- 
ciation by fifteen prominent companies 
whose roads lead to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, with an 
embargo committee whose power is rep- 
resented by an executive committee 
composed of six presidents and Com- 
missioner Clark, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. With the codpera- 
tion of shippers and the support of 
Federal authority, these officers hope to 
make plans for relief. But the prob- 
lems presented by freight congestion 
are regarded as of much less impor- 
tance than the one which more than 
400,000 employees ask the companies to 
consider. Their demands, which, the 
companies say, could be granted only 
at a cost of $100,000,000 a year, have 
been formally submitted, and before 
April 28 the roads must reply. 


FOREIGN LOANS 


Subscriptions for the new loan of 
$75,000,000 to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, offered to the public here by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., the National City 
Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
Brown Brothers & Co., Harris, Forbes 
& Co., and the Bank of Montreal, were 
four or five times the amount named, 
and the bonds have been selling at a 
premium in the New York market. 
They are in three classes—five years, 
ten years, and fifteen years, the interest 
rate being five per cent. Those having 
a term of fifteen years were the most 
attractive to investors. They were of- 
fered at 94.94, and have been sold, since 
the original offering, at 97%. Sales of 
the ten-year bonds, originally offered 
at 97.13 by the banking syndicate, have 
been made at 97%. The bonds are free 
from all present or future taxes im- 
posed by the Canadian Government, in- 
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NEW YORE 





Williston Seminary for Boys 


New $100,000 residence hall opens September. Efficient masters. 
Small units. Boys personally directed. Scientific and prepara- 
tory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 


22 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science, 
College Preparation. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


SCHOOL OF Co-ordination of Mind, Body, 


Voice. 37th year opens Oct. 5. 


EXPRESSION Seer Terms. Evening 


classes. Work for all needs. 
Write f6r list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘‘Expression.’ 


S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., President. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal 
4 Arlington Street 











Boston, Mass. 
WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A 


practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique Sr the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avtuor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME Le ee ey SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 1 Springfield, Nass. 
nt E 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Natiorjal Park 









20 minutes from Washington, D.C. Ideal climate, 65-acre 
campus, 50 instructors, iidinss, division of girls in- 
to small home and social groups, limited classes and spe- 
cialized instruction. ; ao Economics. Diploma course. 
Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. For catalog 


Registrar, Box 171, Forest Glen, Md. 











CONNECTICUT 








Scientific method swith practi- 
HARTFORD = training for the ministry. 


-arge faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 
eign and resident. Open to col- SEMIN ARY 
ege graduates of all churches. 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 








Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Music, Painting, 
Law, Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy, 
Agriculture, Photography, and Forestry. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 10—Aug. 17 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 




















Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in aepneetion with Emma 
Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional train- 
ing of women. Secretarial Work, Household Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two to four 
years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
dress Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


On banks of the Hudson, elevation 500 feet, 40-mile view moun- 














tains and country. Close, stimulating relationship between 
Student and masters. 24-acre campus, chemical and physical 
ies, gy i cinder track, athletic field, tennis court, 





winter sports, coasting, skating, artificial pond, etc. Personal 
inspection urged. Catalog. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course req sired for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Tra‘nng, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 

Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 





TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, eniieste 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President. 








VIRGINIA 











Hartford, Conn. 
Norwalk, Ct. 


HILLSID For Girls. 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 
from N. Y. From primary tocollege. General and 
special courses. Separate school house. Lodge for 
younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. 
Outdoor sports. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 

Principal. Vida Hunt Francis,B.L., Associate 





STUART HALL °[74°%70%: ¥126014. For- 


merly Virginia Female Insti 
tute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in tne Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and 
Expresssion Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 





ILLINOIS 





RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL iS¥s 


Ridgefield, Conn. 50 miles from New York, in the 
highlands of the Berkshires. All water sports, ath- 
letic fields. gymnasium. New boat house. One 
teacher t.» 6 bovs gives each student individual at- 
tention. RolandJ. Mulford,Ph.D., q 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home- making and well-paid positions. 


mn School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, creendich Conn. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 

Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 





COLORADO 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Thirteenth Summer Session, June 26 to August 5, 1916 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions or summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology and Engineering. Able Faculty. Emi. 








nent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Tuitionlow. Liv- 
ing expenses reasonable. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 





LATSHAW SCHOO FOR BACKWARDCHILDREN. 
Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
‘The Maples,’’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philade!phia. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 


Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE) 


New York Life Insurance & 
Trust Company 


at the close of business on the 17th day of 
March, 1916: 
RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz. : 
Public securities (book value, 








$3,506,638), market value. $3,416,981.02 
Private Securities (book value, 
$14,051,389.97), market 


WEED ccccwntescceseceeece 14,282,585.56 
Real estate owned............ 1,954,095.94 
Mortgages owned .... + 49742,410.55 
Loans and discounts “secured ‘by 

other collateral .... . 2,625,618.05 | 


Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 

chased not secured by col- 

Pateral ccccccccccccesesceces 12,683,646.97 
Overdrafts, secured .......... 63,893.53 
Due from approved reserve de- 

positaries, less amount of off- 


GORE ccccceccoseseoocee eoeee 1,997,723-79 
BeOS ccccrececvenceucce eeses 3,056,590.00 
United States legal tender notes 

and notes of national banks.. 100,410.00 


Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
Oe Ue GAR, o.0-n060cnecns 504,929.43 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 


ness on above date........ 74,538.68 
Suspense account .......... 186,610.88 
TEE .wsranddacacanrs eeeerens $45,690,634.40 

LIABILITIES 
Peery err $1,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 

Surplus fund ...... coccccce 31975882.07 
Undivided profits ......e..+.+ 181,964.79 


Surplus on book values...... 3,834,343-46 
Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State sav- 
NS ES re 438,923.29 
Other deposits due as exec- 
utor, administrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or depositary. 2,506,653.22 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check 
(on to days’ notice)..... 26,608,780.98 
Demand certificates of de- 
BOSE wcceseccccccovecces 1,682,000.00 
Other certificates of deposit 





iaeuehe hada bbebeusween 41,100.00 
el interest entered on 

books at close of business 

on above date......cccce- 339,468.19 
Accrued interest not entered 

on books at close of busi- 


| — for taxes, expenses, 


ness on above date....... §8,035.13 

| Contingent account ........ 2,374.71 

Estimated unearned discounts 81,438.69 

>: FS oeeee + e$45,690,634.40 
\ , 





(on 10 days’ notice).... 4,324,109.33 

Due trust companies, banks, | 

| iE COED caciaceeece 1,363,857.86 
Other liabilities, viz.: 

General account interést..... 332,455.11 

I ince ace wadcen ace e+ 2,392,768.61 

ee NEED oo cnieyennnewe 360,822.42 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPQLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equil amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5.000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of %618.3f absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department. METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 





come tax included. It is understood that 
at least a part of the money will be 
used in advances to the British Gov- 
ernment for the payment of obligations 
for munitions and other war supplies. 
As a considerable portion of the sup- 
plies for which orders are placed in 
Canada is obtained on this side of the 
boundary, by means of subcontracts, 
part of the proceeds of the loan will 
be expended in the United States. 

Carlos Castro, a member of the City 
Council of San José, the capital of 
Costa Rica, has come to New York to 
negotiate a loan of $2,000,000 for that 
city. The money is needed for street 
paving, enlargement of the water sup- 
ply plant, garbage disposal and other 
municipal improvements. In the past 
Costa Rica has borrowed in London or 
Paris. Now she turns to New York. If 
the money is procured here, the mate- 
rials required for the projected im- 
provements will be bought in the United 
States. 

The new loan to Argentina is $15,- 
000,000, and the money was provided 
by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
which made a public offering of the 
securities. Since the beginning of. the 
war, Argentina has borrowed $79,500,- 
000 here, including $25,000,000 last 
May, represented by five-year notes. 
Her loans were formerly obtained in 
London. It is reported that there have 
been preliminary negotiations for a new 
loan of $200,000,000 to France, the term 
to be three years, and the rate five per 
cent. Funds have been deposited here 
for the redemption of the $30,000,000 
of French bonds which fall due on 
April 1. Nothing is heard about the 








proposed loan of $75,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 to Russia. Our loans to foreign 
borrowers since the beginning of the 


This total includes $240,000,000 to the 
Canadian Government and to provinces 
and municipalities in Canada. 


WAR SUPPLY ORDERS 


The largest of the war orders re- 
cently reported is one for $70,000,000 
worth of submarines, which the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation has under- 
taken to build for the Russian Govern- 
ment. But the work is to be done in 
Russian shipyards, under the super- 
vision of officers of the company. There 
are to be 200 submarines forty-five feet 
long which can be carried on the decks 
of battleships. The cost of each will 
be about $200,000. In addition the con- 
tract calls for fifty larger boats at 
$600,000. The company will receive 
7% per cent of the entire cost, or $5,- 
250,000. It has recently taken an order 
for eight boats, at $650,000 each, from 
another foreign government, and is said 
to have on its books contracts amount- 
ing to $150,000,000. 

Large sales of sugar have been made 
to the belligerents at rising prices. Italy 
has bought 20,000 tons. Exports of re- 
fined sugar to Great Britain in Jan- 
uary and February were 52,000 tons, 
altho not a pound was shipped to that 
country in the corresponding months of 
1915. Purchases of $15,000,000 worth 

















of leather have been made by the British 


war amount to about $1,100,000,000. | 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act ‘of Con- 
gress of August "24, 1912, of The Independent, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1916. 

State of New York, ’ 
County of New York, 5 5% 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Wil- 
liam B. Howland, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the President of Independent Cor- 
poration, owner of The Independent, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Karl V. S. How- 
land; Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Editor, 
Harold J. Howland; Managing BPditor, Geddes 
Smith; Business Manager, Frederic E. Dick- 
inson, all of 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Independent Corpora- 
tion, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N. . Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock: Charles B.’ Alexander, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; James Douglas, 99 
John street, New York, N. Y¥.; Hamilton Holt, 
119 West Fortieth street, New wee, Be Bot 
William B. Howland, 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, N. Y.; Harold J. Howland, 119 
West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; Karl 
V. S. Howland, 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, N. Y.; Theodore Marburg, 11 Mt. Ver- 
non Place, Baltimore, Md.; John P. Munn, 277 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stoekholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, President. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d 
day of March, 1916. WESLEY W. FERRIN. 
Notary Public, Kings County. Certificate filed 

in N. Y. County No. 87. New York County 

Register No. 7120. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 

















DIVIDENDS 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, March 31, 1916. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 

15 Broad Street, New York, March 29, 1916. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 29th day of March, 1916, a 
dividend of $2 per share was declared on the cap- 
ital stock of this Company, payable on and after 
the 15th day of April, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the Sth day of 

April, 1916. F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary 


BOTH SIDES 


Send 25 cents for pamphlet 
containing fourteen briefs for 
debate on important questions. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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United States Trust Company 
of New York 


at the close of business on the 17th day of 


March, 1916: 
RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz. : 
Public securities (book value, 
$1,834,290); market value.. 
Private securities (book value, 
$10,397,484); market value 10,440,254.00 
Real estate owne 1,195.000.00 
Mortgages owned ............ 3,028,075.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral ...cccccccecs 41,071,085.50 
Loans, discounts and b'l's pur- 
chased not secured by collateral 10,464,667.03 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 


$1,869,080.00 


sets 9,061,355.98 

Specie (gold certificates) ioiaaice 5,000,000.00 
Other assets, viz. 

Accrued interest entered on 

books at close of business 

OB. SBOVE GNtE. .ccccsceces 


Total 


515,448.81 
WerrrTrirerirTi TTT Try. $82,644,966.32 


CD GI dctccicacnoweos es $2,000,000.00 
—- on market values: 
“OO eee 
adivided eee . 
eae on book values..... 14,501,998.08 
ON OE 65,373»502.51 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes, expenses, 


12,000,000.00 
2,579,558.08 








Ck. ccenaccerescevesasaee 151,000.00 
Accrued interest entered on 

books at close of business 

om above date. ...sccccess 522,115.21 
Estimated unearned discounts 18,790.52 
MEE -atvesccecamees penneiens $82,644,906.32 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
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Moving This Spring 7 
Do not change your place of resi- 
dence without telling us your new 
address, so that you will continue to 
enjoy The Independent without inter- 
ruption. Be sure to give us your 
old address too, and let us know if 
possible about three weeks ahead. 


THE INDEPENDENT 














You,Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photoappears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatourrisk,toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1 S 16 Acousticon 


Deposit « FREE--. Expense 


is to write sa’ aredeaf 
aft will try SS SoC EOUSTICON ” mene, trial willnot 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! Frese Sona 


id not make as eas libecalatrial 
m 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1320 Candler Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 














mee 
and French governments, as material 


for 10,000,000 pairs of shoes. Compa- 
nies in Portland, Oregon, have been 
asked to submit bids for 8,000,000 feet 
of lumber, in forms suitable for trench 
posts and pickets. The French Govern- 
ment has bought 25,000,000 pounds of 
copper at a price between 27 and 27% 
cents a pound. This is the largest order 
of the kind since the notable one of the 
British Government, a few months ago, 
for 135,000,000 pounds. Orders for steel 
to be used in making shells are fre- 
quently reported, and one from the 
British Government for 200,000 high 
explosive shells was made known last 
week. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Since the beginning of the year there 
has been a noticeable increase of our 
imports, while, as is well known, our 
exports have continued to be very 
large. Imports in January were $184,- 
000,000, against $122,000,000 in Jan- 
uary, one year earlier. But the gain 
for the seven months that ended with 
January was only $16,000,000. Official 
figures as to the exports in February 
are not yet available, but from the port 
of New York alone they were $216,- 
500,000, against $182,500,000 in Jan- 
uary. The value of shipments of fire- 
arms and explosives rose from $31,- 
451,000 in the year’s first month to 
nearly $48,000,000 in the second. Ex- 
ports of war supplies have been grow- 
ing. In the last week of March eighteen 
ships loaded with them sailed from 
New York. There has been a great in- 
crease of the exports of gunpowder. In 
the year 1914 the value of the ship- 
ments was only $289,000, but in 1915 
it was $66,346,000, the average price 
per pound advancing from 33 cents in 
the first of these years to 79 cents in 
the second. At the present time the 
quantities going out are very large. De- 
liveries on a great scale began in No- 
vember, and 44,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ported in that month and December, 
the price rising to 87 cents. Powder com- 
panies have declared great dividends. 

In the harbor of Kola, on the north 
coast of Russia, there are about 100 
loaded ships, waiting, with ships at sev- 
eral Norwegian ports, for the opening 
of the port of Archangel, which may be 
icebound until June. The new railroad 
from Kola to Petrograd will not be com- 
pleted this year, it is said. Munitions 
recently received in Russia have 
crossed the Pacific and been carried on 
the Siberian railroad. More than forty 
ships from New York are now on their 
way to Vladivostok. There are said 
to be about 300 ships, in all, now bound 
for Russia and loaded with munitions, 
their cargoes amounting to nearly 
1,000,000 tons. As the freight charges 
are high, the cost of transportation to 
the war front is estimated at more than 
$75,000,000. 








The following dividends are announced: 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
Payable April 15. 

Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50 per share; common, quarterly, $1.25; pay- 
able April 15. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable April 15. 

Standard Milling Company, preferred, 214 per 
cent, payable April 15. 
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Garter 
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Fate} 

Silk 50-¢ 

Lisle 256 


Everywhere y 
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FE, XPERIENCE the satis- 

faction that comes from 
wearing the Boston Garter. It is 
scientifically made—handsomely 
finished—fits perfectly—is easily 
until 
sock 


adjusted—stays fastened 
released and holds the 
smooth without binding. 


The ‘*Boston’’ gives more service and more com- 
Sort for tts cost than any other article you wear. 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 











ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 

















SHORT - STORY WRITIN 
A course of forty lessons in the history, nay struc 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Sasven, ~ ditor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
logue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass, 


Indoor Closet 


TTS EMTS Fe | MERRIER ee ment 
More Comfortable Health- 
ful and Convenient than 

the Out-Door Privy - 
Remove the _ inconvenient, 
unsightly, disease -breeding 
privy. Install right in your 
home the clean, modern 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Set it up anywhere in the home, summer 
cottage, office or school. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG. C 
460 ROWE BLDG. DETROIT. MICH. 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—Running water, 
hot or cold without plumbing. 


Dr. Esenwein 
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**Pretty soft for him” 


F course, it's pretty soft for the man who 

has made good. But, if you look behind 
for the real cause of his success, you'll find that 
luck played mo part whatever-TRAINING 
did it. Yes, TRAINING secured through 
spare-time study. TITRAINING is the big dif- 
ference between you and the man who holds 
down the sort ofjob you'dliketohave. Don't 
worry because others getahead. ‘Train your- 
self with the help of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools for the se you have in 
mind and you can do as well or even better. 


‘Tens of thousands of men, at one time no 
better off than you, now hold good jobs as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. ‘These men 
simply wouldn't stay down. You’re a man 
capable of doing bigger things. Make up 

our mind to , them. But get started. 
very minute gained brings your success so 
much nearer. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


LC. S., Box 4504, Scranton, Pa. 
Ute — oe oe = == TEAR OUT HERE Samaicamina if 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4504, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qpality | for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor rn Painter 
pon OR 


Telegraph Expert 
Se eee aT 











Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG'’R 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine eed 
ARCHITECT 
ealisemae and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMIST 


DES R 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLIS 


Comm 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail a 
ICULTUR 


Textile Overseer 4 Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising |_|) German 
AUTO RUNNING) French 
Auto Repairing 
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_F. A. Ringler Co. 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
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21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 





SUMMER CAMPS 























SOUTH CAROLINA LAW 


For some years past the attitude of 
the Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina toward associated effort by 
fire insurance companies has been un- 
friendly. He doubtless regards the use 
of uniform rates and one code of prac- 
tise by a number of companies as the 
exercize of monopolistic powers. Near- 
ly all the fire insurance companies oper- 
ating in South Carolina are members 
of the Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, an organization which em- 
ploys an efficient staff of expert in- 
spectors to make periodical examina- 
tions of all the physical hazards in sev- 
eral of the Southern states on the At- 
lantic seaboard. From their reports, 
under properly formulated schedules, 
based on the combined experience of 
the companies in that territory, rates 
are made. 

After years of agitation in political 
circles there the South Carolina Legis- 
lature has enacted a law proscribing 
the activities of the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association and prohibit- 
ing the companies from making any 
agreement as to rates and practises. 
One clause of the law requires that 
some’ office or agent of each company 
who resides in the state, shall file an 
affidavit with the Insurance Depart- 
ment once a year stating that his com- 
pany has not transgressed the law dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. Every 
violation of the law is doubly penalized 
with a fine of from $100 to $1000 and 
imprisonment in the state prison for 
one year, but the imprisonment may be, 
in the direction of the court, re- 
duced to from one month to one year 
in a jail. 

Another provision of the law em- 
powers the Insurance Commissioner to 
review any rate fixed by a company 
and to determine whether it is unjust 
or discriminatory. If he finds against 
the rate fixed he may order it changed. 
The relations of agents to each other 
are in the same manner rigorously 
regulated. 

This policy of repression and pro- 
scription, new in South Carolina, has 
been tried out and been proven a failure 
in a few other states. Fire insurance 
companies, for the sake of the agency 
organizations built up at great expense 
thru years of effort, have submitted to 
injurious legislation in various West- 
ern and Southern states, clinging to 
the hope that time would remedy the 
conditions. But there is a point be- 
yond which they dare not go in that 
direction. This was shown in their with- 


drawal from Missouri about two years | 


ago. 


Sargent Junior 


The Camp for Girls from 8-13 


Dr. Dudley A. aes. President, Peterboro, N. H. 
All the equipment of the big Sargent Camp. New buildings 
erected e-pecially forthiscamp. All activities adapted to the 
age and health of each =. — camper under personal 
care of camp mother. 


Secretary, 8 Everett “St., Cambridge, Mass. 














CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. 23rd 
Year opens June 30th Special attention to safety and comfort. 
Waterproof tents and floors. Two motorboats. Rowboats, canoes. 
Fishing, swimming, baseball, tennis, all land and wane sports. 
Trips to Adirondacks, Green Mts. and 
short hikes. In charge of e~perienced college cs tg Tutor- 
ing if desired. Large Assembly Hall. with piano, games, etc. 
Best of food and plenty of it. Camp physician. No mosquitoes 
or malaria. L ong. distance a Number limited. References 
d klet. 


WM. H. BROWN, 307 West 70th Street, New York City. 

















CAMP WINNAHKEE 


On Malletts Bay, Lake Champlain, between the 
Green and Adirondack Mountains 

An Ideal Camp for the Mental and Physical Improvement 
of Girls. In charge of experienced directress and councilors, 
who share in sports and daily occupations. Large bungalow 
with all imp . ing porch, or tents. Nature 
study, woodcraft, manual training, swimming, boating, 
fishing, horseback riding, tennis, under competent direction 
and chaperonage. Trips to points of interest. + ~ emmeaaaaa 
references f€quired. Price includes all ex 
Booklet from Wm. H. Brown, 307 W.70thSt., 





nse: 
York City. 














A Message to Parents 


“A boy or girl, who reads The Independent 
one year, will not read about murder trials.” 
—R._D. Chadwick, Head of History, Emer- 
son School. 


If education is to be preparation for com- 
plete living, boys and girls must be led to a 
proper appreciation A the vital interests, 
movements and events of the present. Give 
your boy or girl The Independent to read 
each week. 











Be a Doctor of 
Chiropractic 


These Four Intro- 
ductory ns 


FREE 


These books take 
you through this 
wonderfu 


science from 
its earliest history up to 


they Thou- 

ont are ity being a of long 

standing diseases through Chiro- 

practic. 30,000 Americans sup- 

port the new drugless healing science 
justment. y prefer it to 

drugs or surgery. 


Big Croetniy for Ambitious Men and Women 


ded than Law, Medicine or Den- 
tistry. Large demand for com- 
petent practitioners. yw: 
and Extension fe Study) 
Courses. Small Expense. 
y payment oie, We fit for 
State Board Requirements 
everywhere. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Book 
FREE for a Limited Time 


If you write at once, we will in- 
clude with our catalog and intro- 
ductory lessons, a copy of the late 
Elbert Hubbard's Book ‘“‘The 
New Science.’ Send a post card. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
Dept. N-1, 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 
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As one who has worked in and be- 
lieves he understands the fundamental 
principles under which the business of 
fire insurance operates, I say to the 
readers of The Independent that not 
only is it essential to the security of 
policyholders that rates be adequate, 
including not only ability to yield a 
profit as well as to pay losses, but that 
it is impossible properly to calculate 
those rates except upon the extensive 
data alone possest by the companies. It 
is idle to talk about discriminatory 
rates; there are not two physical 
hazards precisely alike. A thousand 
factors are involved, and the same num- 
ber and kind will not be present in any 
two risks. 

Insurance is a service, not a product. 
Its cost to the user is mainly deter- 
mined by the losses incurred. In fact, 
insurance is nothing more than the 
medium thru which losses are distrib- 
uted among the persons insured. With 
these truths in mind, does it not seem 
rather absurd to endow a state official 
who possesses no practical knowledge, 
no experience, no data, with the power 
to change rates calculated by insurance 
experts from records accumulated dur- 
ing many years? 

Unless I am very much mistaken, the 
fire insurance companies cannot safely 
transact business in South Carolina un- 
der its new law and will probably with- 
draw from that state. That is one step 
toward self-preservation still remain- 
ing to them. 








F. J. S., Ithaca, N. Y.—Under the 
circumstances, I am of the opinion that 
$4000 or $5000 of life insurance is too 
much for a young man who is several hun- 
dred dollars in debt and just starting in 
life. Take $2000 ordinary life in some good 
dividend-paying old line company. 


J. H. T., La Grande, Ore——Without the 
aid of a constantly accumulating reserve 
no life insurance plan is practicable. It 
must be a full reserve, mathematically 
ascertained, based on a standard mortality 
table and a minimum rate of interest. 
Otherwise the rate must gradually rise to 
a prohibitive point. 


J. E. W., Laramie, Wyo.—By applying 
to the Insurance Department of any state 
you can procure a list of all the insurance 
companies doing business in that state. If 
you wish a list of all the companies in the 
United States you will either have to write 
to the insurance departments of all the 
states or subscribe for a volume of reports 
furnished by one of the publishing houses 
engaged in that work. The latter, how- 
ever, are expensive, for they contain a vast 
quantity of other information. 


J. G. H., Lakeport, Calif.—A report be- 
fore me touching on the so-called reserve 
fund of the Woodmen of the World, Pacific 
Jurisdiction, states that “the surplus . . . 
is shown only because the order does not 
charge among the liabilities a reserve to 
provide for the increasing cost of insur- 
ance due to the increasing age of the mem- 

' ber and the corresponding increase in the 
mortality rate. The reserve [such as used 
by life companies], if charged, would much 
more than offset this ‘surplus’ and would 
leave a large deficiency.” That means that 
rates must necessarily go up. The Penn 
Mutual is an excellent company. Your age, 
circumstances and income considered, I 
would advise you to choose from among the 
policies you name the twenty-year endow- 
ment. As a_ policyholders’ company the 
Penn Mutual ranks higher than the Mis- 
souri State Life. 





The Leading Fire Insurance 
Company of America 


Incorporated 
in 1819 


Charter 
Perpetual 


ATNA INSURANCE CO. 


Wm. B. Clark, President 


Cash Capital, . ‘ 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities, . 


Net Surplus, . : 
Assets, : ; ; 


$5,000,000.00 
12,300,793.09 

7,423,298.15 
, 24,724,091.24 


Surplus for Policy-Holders 
$12,423,298.15 


Agents in All the Principal 
Cities and Towns 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
z7th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


For 36 yy we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
pl methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thecsugh 
[personal invest Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit investors. 


PERKINS& CO. La 
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So must 


PERSIA, PALESTINE, SYRIA 
FOOD, CLOTHING and MEDICINE 


are being furnished to the 
STARVING, DESTITUTE and DISEASED 
by American missionaries and consuls 
One Dollar Feeds One Refugee 
For One Month 


Your Benevolence Is Needed Now 
Every cent for relief. A member of the Com 


mittee pays all other expenses. 
All contributions should be sent to 
“CHARLES R. CRANE, Treas.” 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
James L. Barton, Chr. Samuel T Dutton Secy 
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“HERE’S nothing I admire more 
than courage and nothing I lament 
more than my lack of it in the great 
emergencies of life. Not long ago I at- 
tended—in honor of somebody who 
needed honoring or in furtherance of 
some cause which needed furthering— 
one of those feasts of Tantalus to which 
New Yorkers are addicted. The guests 
are seated at tables by tens and have 
placed before them at intervals dishes 
of the choicest food, which they are 
permitted to look at and taste, but be- 
fore they can satisfy the appetite the 
plates are snatched away by a swarm 
of harpies in swallowtails. Now a good 
dinner demands and deserves both time 
and attention, but it can get neither 
at these big banquets because there is 
always some one at the speakers’ table 
or by your side who wants to talk. 

On this occasion I saw before me a 
salad of a sort in which I most delight, 
one of those wonderful confections to 
which all nature contributes; fruit, 
fish, flesh and fowl; nuts plucked from 
the tallest trees, crustacean drawn from 
the ocean bed; all flavors and savors 
combined and commingled in artistic 
confusion; harmonies and dissonances, 
strong chords and subtle overtones, a 
veritable Strauss symphony of the 
palate, something that would be treas- 
ured in the memory long after the last 
lingering taste had left the mouth. 
Over this mountain of pleasure there 
flowed a creamy lava, the making of 
which had required joint genius of the 
whole coalition cabinet of the kitchen, 
“the spendthrift for oil, the miser for 
vinegar, the councillor for salt and the 
madman to stir it up.” 

It seemed a shame to spoil such a 
masterpiece of culinary art, but my 
appetite overcame my awe and I timid- 
ly touched the edge of it with my fork, 
even as the bather steps first into the 
ripples on the beach in order to antici- 
pate and postpone the pleasure of the 
plunge. The taste confirmed all of the 
expectations which the sight had 
aroused. But just at this critical mo- 
ment the man on the right asked me a 
question on a subject that I knew about 
or thought I did, which amounts to the 
same thing. I replied with eagerness 
and eloquence, my eyes enlivened and 
my voice made musical by the thought 
of the plateful of bliss before me. 
This is, of course, a hypothetic ob- 
jectivization of a subjective impression. 
Not having a mirror and a phonograph 





at hand I was unable to prove that my 
manner corresponded with my idea of 
it. But it does not matter about that 
now. 

I answered my right hand neighbor 
as briefly as the importance of the 
subject and the extent of my own 
knowledge of it would permit, then 
turned to the Salad of the Four Sea- 
sons, but to my dismay it was being 
withdrawn by a stealthy hand reached 
over my shoulder. I made no outcry. 
I stifled my emotion and submitted 
meekly to the wrong. I knew no other 
way. Lost property may sometimes be 
recovered, even lost health or a lost 
wife. But for a missed meal there is 
no possible recompense in this world 
and I fear not in the next, for even 
omnipotence seems to be subject to the 
limitations of chronology. 

I turned to my neighbor on the left. 
He had eaten half his salad, but I saw 
the hand of destiny had already seized 
the edge of the plate. But while I 
watched with unsympathetic eyes, for 
misery loves company, I saw the hand 
of destiny slip. The plate stuck fast to 
the table as tho fastened with the glue 
which the man on the street corner 
uses when he hangs cannon balls to his 
broken crockery. My friend held the 
inner edge of the plate firmly gripped 
between the thumb and the knuckle of 
the forefinger of his left hand and he 
looked up with a malicious grin at the 
Great Stone Face as he chuckled: 

“You didn’t get it that time, did 
you?” 

As the waiter stalked off with other 
plates echeloned on his arm, I could 
have hung my hat.on his nose if it had 
not been taken from me by the hallway 
robber. 

I knew then that I had the honor 
of sitting beside the bravest man in 
the world. I looked upon him with ad- 
miration and envy as he finished the 
salad to the last delectable drop. He did 
not offer to share it with me, altho he 
must have seen the hunger in my eyes. 
But I did not complain. I knew I did 
not deserve it. None but the brave de- 
serve the fare. 


Humor, say the Freudians, is the 
disguised expression of a  supprest 
wish. Perhaps there’s something in this 
theory. At any rate, humor often 
serves as a safety-valve for emotions 
which otherwise might make trouble. 
Whenever two nations or two persons 
stop making fun of each other look out 
for blows. 

Our little tiff with Germany over the 
partition of the Pacific some twenty 
years ago worked itself off in comic 
verse, which is much better than sling- 
ing shrapnel. Admiral Coghlan started 
it going on this side-track by his: 

HOCH DER KAISER! 
Der Kaiser of die Fatherland 
And God on high all dings command. 


Ve two—ach, don’t you understand, 
Myself—und Gott. 


Vile some men sing der power divine, 
Mein soldiers sing: “Der Wacht am 


Und drink der health in Rhenisch wine 
Of me—und Gott. 


The Germans replied with a volley 
of verses quite as bad: 


HOCH DER PRASIDENT! 


Der Teddy Roosevelt bin ich ja, 
Rauhreiter-Priisident, 

In Deutschland und Amerika 
Ein jedes Kind mich kennt. 


Verletzet nie Monroes Doktrin 
Sonst mach’ ich gleich mobil, 
Ich selbst ich stiirme nach Berlin, 
Held Dewey dampft nach Kiel. 


And that was all there was to it; no 


high explosives, no torpedoes, no poison 
gases, merely hot air. 


Time was when it was considered as 
disreputable to employ a tutor as to use 
a pony. Coaching was carried on in the 
woods or behind blanketed windows at 
dead of night. Later when it was 
realized that professors could not be 
expected to waste their time in teach- 
ing or students in studying, tutoring 
became recognized as an honorable and 
indispensable occupation, but those 
who practised it were slow to adopt up- 
to-date methods of pushing their busi- 
ness. They confined their efforts to the 
private circulation of neat copperplate 
visiting cards in the lower left corner 
of which one could discern with aid of a 
monocle the word MATHEMATICS OF GREEK 
in the same small caps as are used by 
a fashionable hostess for music or 
DANCING OF SKATING On her invitations. 

But now the tutor has come to realize 
his own importance and learned how to 
impress it upon the public. In the 
Columbia daily I find an ad striking 
enough to stop an automobile, and from 
a Harvard man, too: 

STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 

Stop flunking Mathematics. Look me up. 
Listen to my advice. I have taught Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, Analytic 
Geometry, College Algebra and Trigonom- 
etry for several years, and have also wide 
experience as a tutor. Who am I? Ask 
your professor of Mathematics. F. S. Now- 
=, A. M. (Harvard). Telephone Morn. 


The distrest student has also adopted 
modern publicity methods for sending 
out his S. O. S. calls: 


LOGIC TUTOR WANTED—A PA- 
TIENT, slow-speaking, flegmatic phi- 
losopher, who knows Jevons backwards, 
and who can sympathetically inject his 
definite practical knowledge into an eager 
mind, too busy to puzzle out the subject 
alone. Professors not satisfactory. Student 
will meet Tutor at University Tuesdays 
and Fridays between 5:30-7 p. m. State 
in own handwriting, age, sex, weight and 
terms. D., Spectator Office. 


Some people have not taken as active 
a part in the discussion of the Balkan 
situation as they would like because 
they were uncertain as to the proper 
pronunciation of that city which in 
Bible times used to be called Thessa- 
lonica. But they should not worry. They 
can hardly miss it. The “Salonika 
correspondent” of The Near East gives 
the local usage: 

If you are a Greek you will call it 
“Thessaloni’ki,” if a Turk “Sela’nik,” if a 
Frenchman “Saloni’que,” if an American 
“Saloni’ki,” but if you are an Englishman 
—or a Scotchman or Irishman, for the 
matter of that—you will call it “Salon’ika,” 
or, as some people write it, ‘“Salon’ica.” 
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Auguste Rodin, whose best-known 
statue “Le Penseur” is reproduced on 
the cover of The Independent, has re- 
cently given to the French Government 
his entire collection of art works, and 
his mansion in Paris, which is to be 
made into a public museum for their 
exhibition. All his own sculpture and 
sketches, accumulated thru forty years 
of work, are represented in this collec- 
tion. It also includes some notable ex- 
amples of antique statuary. 

We publish the photograph of a 
bronze cast of “Le Penseur” thru the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City, which devotes one 
of its galleries to Rodin’s work. 














REMARKABLE REMARKS 


FE. H. SormErN—I prefer to snuff out. 

TreDA BAarA—I vampire to save souls. 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT—Fat is uninvested 
capital. 

Cot. House 
esting. 

Lew Fretps—The Bowery is a fine old 
street. 

Erste JANIs—I am still in the old 
maids’ row. 

BENNIE KAvUFF 
Ty Cobb, any how? 

M. CremFENcEAU—Wilson and his co- 
respondent Wilhelm. 

Francisco VirtAa—Americans will be 
shown no quarter. 

Dr. M. S. Grecory—Every where I look 
I see signs of insanity. 

AMBASSADOR MorcEntiAU—The mis- 
sionaries have the right idea. 

W. H. Tarr—I am afraid that some 
time this country will get a jolt. 

Kina GreorceE—The spirit of My allies 
and My people remains stedfast. 

Mrs. Joun Astor—-The English I think 
feel closer to us than we to them. 

Mrs. J. TERWILLINGER Tarron—I did 
not raise my husband to be a highbrow. 

SENATOR JouN SnHarp WILLIAMS—We 
are the most egotistical people in the world. 

Mrs. O. H. P. BELMontT—It is time for 
us women to have a civilization of our 
own. 

EVANGELIST Munmatt—The curse of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is her pol- 
itics. 

Rev. S. Parks CapMAN—Duty is the 
most fascinating pursuit for a healthy 
spirit. 

Pror. R. L. GaRNER—Once a_ gorilla 
takes a wife he cuts out the clubs and 
everything. 








Europe is always inter- 





Say, who is this guy 











W. J. Bryan—lI will not allow anybody 
to drag me into a discussion of the presi- 
dential situation.. 

FE. Privie PrincteE—Pajamas cut you in 
two with the waist string. but the night 
shirt works up and leaves you cold. 

G. K. Caesterton—The Prussian pro- 
fessors would defend cannibalism if they 
were allowed to call it Anthropophagy. 

Mary Pickrorp—Some day I am going 
to study the history of art, as I feel it 
should be the part of every woman's edu- 
cation. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSITALL—A member 
of the Supreme Court is a vestal virgin 
trimming the lamps at the altar of equal 
and exact justice, 

GEORGE Haven PuTNAM—It is true I 
was born in England. But I am no more 
an Englishman than kittens born in an 
oven are biscuits. 

Wooprow Witson—I have sometimes 
been very much chagrined in seeing myself 
in the motion pictures. I have often won- 
dered if I really was that kind of a “guy.” 

JAMES J. Hit1—When the war is over 
the question confronting American wage- 
earners will be that of finding a market 
for their labor instead of fixing a price 
for it. 

Pror. Ernst HaArcKet—The avera 
course which the historv of humanity fol 
lows is like the famous Ecblernach dancing 
processions, three steps forward, two steps 
backward. 

Birrty Sunpay—I have been in some, 
churehes where I could see the _ icicles 
hanging from the chandeliers, the frost on 
the walls, and where I felt like skating 
down the aisles. 

GrorcE ApE—In the good old days. if 
most of the principals curled up and Died 
in the last act, the play was a Tragedy. 
If they stood in a line and Bowed, the play 
was a Comedy. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


The Great Pursuit is an ill constructed 
play, undecided whether to be tragedy or 
farce, but redeemed by most admirable act- 
ing. especially in the lighter parts. (Shu- 
bert.) 

Captain Brassbound’s Conrersion. Grace 
George and her repertory company in one 
of Bernard Shaw’s near masterpieces. Well- 
staged, well-played and entertaining. (Play- 
house. ) 

The Blue Envelope. One of those old- 
fashioned farces where there are six doors 
onening into the scene and somebody be- 
hind each who does not want the others to 
see him or her; so they keep dodging in and 
out. (Cort.) 

Lou-Tellegen does some excellent acting 
as A King of Nowhere—Celtic cousin of 
Henry VIII. The play has more histrionic 
than historic value. An expert fencing 
match adds to its entertainment. (Thirty- 
ninth Street.) 

Merry Wives of Windsor. Mr. Hackett’s 
production catches very hapnily the elate, 
sparkling atmosphere of the best in Shake- 
spearean comedy. Scrupulous but thoroly 
vivacious acting. with a highly convincing 
Falstaff. (Criterion.) 

The Washington Square Players give a 
varied  bill—posteresque [Trench farce, 
negro psychology, “The Age of Reason,” in 
which children satirize parental platitudes. 
and “The Magical City.” an emotional 
play, well acted. (Bandbox.) 

The Heart of Wetona. An Oklahoma 
Comanche Belasco play. The villain is a 
white cur whom everybody on the stage 
and off wants to shoot. The heroine is an 
Indian ingenue who draws handkerchiefs 
from everybody’s pocket. (Lyceum.) 

Pay-Day is a novel sort of parody on 
a supposedly typical moving picture thrill- 
er. Part of it is presented on the screen 
and then the curtain rises and the act 
continues behind the footlights. Satirical, 
sardonic and_ slushful extravaganza. 
( Booth.) 
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***Power of Will’ is in- 
tensely interesting — in- 
structive. At present my 
copy is in the hands of a 
friend, a physician, who 
greatly enjoys it.’’—Rev 

A Ilarris, Assistant o i 
Rusectl Conwe'l. 

“Lhand you §3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have 
already seen J believe I can 
get $300 to $30,000 worth 
of good! out of it.""—C, D. 
Van Vechten. General 
Agent No. West Life Ins. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ta. 

“Lam unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. 
It is a_ lifelong study, 
known and prized by those 
who are fortunate enough 
to select it out of the 
many.'’—Sam'! Rose, Jef 
ferson loan Society, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

“After carefully looking 
it over I am fully convinced 
thatit is everything which 
has been claimed for it— 
anda great deal more. It 
is a wonderful book on a 
wonderful subject.’’ —Gus 
A. Olson, Cashier Shermer 
ville State Bank, Shermer- 
ville, Ill. 

“I specialized on psy- 
chology-and I consider 
* Power of Will’ the great- 
est book on the subject 
ever written. I will make 
it an important factor in my 
scheme of life.""—J. H. 
Leventhal, Butler Hebrew 
Inst.. Butler, Pa, 


We have hundreds 
of such testimo- 
nials on file. 
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What do you want most in life? 
Money and all that goes with it? 
Reputation, Prestige, Power? Great- 
er mental and spiritual happiness? 
Whatever you want, whatever you 
have dreamt of some day having 
can be yours if you will follow the 
principles laid down for the first 
time in this wonderful book. 


“Power of Will” is the only system in 
all the world that teaches you how to 
strengthen your will. While bound in 
book form it is in reality a complete 
course of 28 fascinating lessons which 
any one can understand and follow. And 
the results are well nigh miraculous. 


Never in the history of self-help literature 
has a book created such a sensation. Last 
year alone over 100,000 men and women be- 
came owners of “Power of Will.”” On every 
hand one hears people discussing the wonder- 
ful values of this book and the successes 
being won by those who are applying its suc- 
cess-achieving secrets. They include leaders 
in business, politics and the professions— 
men of national repute, as well as thousands 
of others who are now on the road to leader- 
ship in their respective fields of endeavor. 


What Is Will Power ? 


The will is the motive power of the brain. Without 
a highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about as 
much chance of attaining success in life as a railway 
engine has of crossing the continent without steam. 
The biggest ideas have no value without will power 
to “‘put them over."’ Yet the will, although hitherto 
entirely neglected, can be trained into wonderful 
power like the brain or memory and by tue very 
same method—intelligent exercise and use. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our wills—because we continually bow to circum- 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 


= ~ “Power of Will” 


“‘ By Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., 
on a scientist whose name ranks with 
~ such leaders of thought as James, 

° ~ Bergson and Royce, is the first 

~~ thorough course in Will Power 
~ ‘ver conceived. It is the 








result of over 20 years of research and study. Yet 
you will find every page in the 28 lessons written so 
simply that anyone can understand them and put the 
principles, methods and rules into practice at once 
with noticeable results right from the very start. 


Some “Power of Will” 
Owners 


Among the owners of ‘‘Power of Will’ are such 
master men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme \ 
Justice Parker: Wu Ting Fang, U. 8. Chines 
Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska : 
Assistant Postmaster-General Britt ; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Company; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, now Vice-Pres. Art Metal Construction 
Company; Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many others 
of equal prominence. 


May Change Your 
Whole Life 


The users of ‘‘Power of Will’’ regard it as a verita- 
ble text book—it has enabled thousands to carry to 
a conclusion plans which they had worked on un- 
successfully for years—it has made active men of 
affairs out of pitiable down and outers—it has trans- 
formed those who had always been the pawn of 
others into self-confident powerful leaders—it has 
enabled men and women held down by petty fears, 
by trivial daily incidents, to brush them aside as 
though made of papier mache—it teaches self- 
mastery, control of appetites and desires—it has 
cured drunkards of long standing—it has made 
innumerable sick people well—it has brought peace 
and happiness to nervous, discontented, envious 
natures, and it has enabled strong, successful men 
by the thousand to accomplish bigger things by giv- 
ing them even greater power to use in their dealings 
with others. 

No matter what your occupation in life—no matter 
what your age—‘‘Power of Will’’ can help you by 
giving you the power to say “‘I will,”’ by giving your 
unwavering determination to carry out your purpose 
in spite of all—by showing you how to succeed where 
others fail—as over 100,000 men and women owners 
of ‘Power of Will’’ can tell you. 


Send No Money— 
Examine Book First 


Although ‘‘Power of Will’ is a 400-page, leather 
bound book containing more material than many $25 
correspondence courses, the price is only $3. The 
publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five 
days’ inspection. Send no money now. Merely mail 
the coupon on the right, enclosing your business 
card, or giving a reference. If you decide to keep 
the book, send the money. If not, mail the book 
back. Tear out and fill in the —_ or write a 
letter NOW, before you turn t 


PELTON PUBLISHING co. 


23-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


) The Only Book 
Power in the World | 


A Complete Course in Will Training Sent on Free 
Trial—No Money in Advance—Just Mail Coupon 
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ing. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 


power. 

How to think ‘‘all-around’’ 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind in- 
to deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directiousfor Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 
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in Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to 
act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 
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Power. 
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training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
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Will Power in the Con- 
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How to concentrate the eye 
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